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HE King’s illness still dominates the news- 
sheets, as indeed it must until the public 
can be authoritatively assured that he is 

out of danger. As we write, it would seem that some 
such assurance may be forthcoming during the next 
few days, but pleuro-pneumonia is a peculiarly uncer- 
tain sort of disease, the course of which no medical man 
can confidently predict in any given case, because so 
much depends upon the individual powers of resistance 
of the patient. There is not, as there is with many 
diseases, a definite moment at which the doctors can 
say that the “crisis” is definitely past and that the 
patient will live. With severe pleurisy that can be 
said only after a considerable distance has been travelled 
on the road to convalescence. After the successful 
operation of Wednesday evening, however, there would 


appear to be good grounds for the universal hopes of 
the public. 








* * * 


The Report of the Home Office Committee on Street 
Offences, although it naturally does not go quite as 
far as some of us would have wished, is undoubtedly 
a competently drafted and useful document which 
should lead to desirable changes in the law. One of 
its most important proposals is that “ solicitation ” 
should not be an offence unless it amounts to “ impor- 
tunity”; and the word ‘“‘ importune ” is defined with 
considerable care : 


It denotes conduct which is insistent and harassing. A 
Person is not *‘ importuned “ by a wink or a nod or a passing 
remark. Such trivial overtures may be disregarded by tie 
law. But when the overtures go to the length of pestering the 
passenger by obstructing him, following him, continuing to 
address him or placing a hand upon him, such conduct may 
Properly be described as importunate. 


The importance of this proposal (with this definition) 


is that while avoiding the hardly practical requirement 
that the person ‘‘annoyed ” should attend the Court 
and give evidence of his annoyance, it does require 
that very clear and definite evidence of improper and 
importunate conduct should be given by the police 
officer or officers responsible for the arrest; and this 
should go a long way towards preventing, or at any 
rate reducing, the danger of unfortunate women being 
induced to bribe the less reputable type of policeman. 
“We believe,” say the Committee, “that instances 
of this must inevitably occur.”” We concur in that 
belief, but it seems probable that such abuses of 
authority would be far less frequent if the word 
‘“‘importune ”’ were substituted for the word “ solicit,” 
and were given by law the definite meaning which 
the Committee proposes. 
* * * 

Another important proposal of the Committee is 
that in connection with offences of this class “ plain 
clothes ” officers should be employed as little as possible. 
“Prevention,” they report, “‘rather than detection 
should be the main object, and if it be the case that 
solicitation offences do not occur in the presence of 
uniformed police, we suggest that in any district 
where such offences are rife the employment of a large 
number of uniformed police for the time being might 
be tried. The objectionable element in the employ- 
ment of plain clothes constables is the risk that they 
may become agents-provocateurs.”” The Report further 
adds that street offences inevitably offer opportunities 
for bribery (with, of course, the concomitant evil of 
blackmail). It proceeds : 


This evil so far as it exists can best be combated by the 
inculcation of a high standard of conduct among the police 
by their instructors and superior officers, by visiting any cases 
which are discovered with severe penalties and by entrusting 
this particular class of work to constables of proved character 
and experience. We think that all gratuities from members 
of the public to the police for any services rendered in the 
course of their duties should be forbidden. 
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The general tenor of the Report is clear from these 
quotations, and it is to be hoped that it will be studied 
carefully, as no doubt it will, both by the new Com- 
missioner of Police from the standpoint of administration 
and by the Home Secretary with a view to the intro- 


duction of legislation on the lines proposed by the 
Committee. 
* + x 


The last remnant of parliamentary democracy was 
enthusiastically buried in Italy a week ago, when the 
Chamber of Deputies was dissolved. All but a dozen 
or so were in black shirts, and there were songs and 
ovations and bouquets, and an hour of bombast and 
wit by the Duce himself. This Chamber, he reminded 
his hearers, has done big things since 1925—or watched 
the doing of them, for, as Signor Turati said, their work 
had been “ silent work in the cause of the regime.” 
The Opposition has been driven out, the freedom of 
the press and other “ demo-liberal ” absurdities have 
been abolished, military tribunals have been set up 
to try political offenders, the whole nation has been 
organised into its syndicates and federations, and 
the Fascist Grand Council has been “ constitutionalised ” 
—that is to say, made the formal instrument through 
which the dictator imposes his will on the country. 
But the outgoing deputies will not have to content 
themselves merely with the memories of past achieve- 
ments. The vast majority of them will return to 
the new Parliament, as the Duce promises, in the 
Year VII, that is, next April, after a General Election 
“which will have nothing in common with elections 
of other days or other countries.”” That it certainly 
will not! A list of 1,000 candidates is to be prepared 
by the federations. From this the Grand Council 
will select 400 of the best and trustiest supporters of 
the regime, and their names will be submitted en bloc 
to the electorate (all Italy being treated as a single 
constituency). There will be no meetings, speeches, 
posters or other democratic trash; the electors will 
simply have to vote “ Yes” or “No.” There is not 
likely to be any betting between “ Jix’’ and Lord 
Rothermere on the result of this poll! 


* * * 


The Kellogg Pact was brought before the Foreign 
Relations Committee in Washington a few days ago, 
but there is little chance of its reaching the Senate 
before the Christmas adjournment. President Cool- 
idge’s plea for ratification is reinforced by one of those 
concentrated “ drives ” of public opinion which come 
periodically in the United States. A thousand letters 
are pouring to the White House every day, the Churches 
are organised behind the Pact, and the women’s asso- 
ciations have combined in a tremendous “ lobby ” 
for the conversion, or coercion, of recalcitrant Senators. 
Mr. Kellogg and Senator Borah have assured the 
doubters that the reservation stated in Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s covering letter, as to the areas of 
Britain’s special interests, do not in any way modify 
the treaty, and at the same time they assert that the 
position of the United States under the Monroe Doctrine 
remains unaffected. Certain Die-hard Senators, how- 
ever, are resolved to secure, if possible, a formal 
reservation safeguarding the Monroe Doctrine and 
reaffirming America’s freedom from entanglement in 
Europe. There is great difference of opinion in 


Washington as to the chances of immediate ratification, 
It is not unlikely that they may disappear during the 
present short session, despite the almost unexampled 
pressure of public opinion. If this should be so, an 
attempt will be made to carry the Pact during the 
special session of the new Senate, which Mr. Hoover 
is pledged to summon shortly after his inauguration 
in March. In the meantime, the Senate’s most impor- 
tant concern is still the Navy Bill, which will meet 
with renewed opposition in the atmosphere created by 
the press discussion of fresh negotiations between 
Washington and London. 
Ke * ok 


During the past week there have been important 
changes in the leadership of the two largest bourgeois 
parties in Germany. On Saturday last Herr Hugenberg 
was elected as leader of the German Nationalist Party 
in succession to Count Westarp. This was merely the 
formal completion of an event which took place several 
weeks ago. The formality itself, however, is of some 
importance, for at Saturday’s meeting Herr Hugenberg, 
who is the Rothermere of Germany, was given new 
powers, which practically make him a dictator inside 
his own party. At the same time Dr. Kaas, a professor 
of theology and one of the cleverest men in the Reichstag, 
has been elected leader of the Centre Party in succession 
to Dr. Marx. The Centre Party, which unites under 
its Catholic banner every shade of political opinion 
from extreme reaction to advanced Socialism, has been 
having internal difficulties. The election of Dr. Kaas, 
who is a priest and a moderate, is intended to solve 
these difficulties and to underline once more the religious 
character of the party. Dr. Kaas’s future career will 
be carefully watched. His special subject in politics 
is foreign affairs, and he has been a member of various 
serman delegations to Geneva and to Locarno. A 
strong Republican, he is commonly regarded as the 
most likely successor to Herr Stresemann in the probable 
event of that statesman’s health compelling him to 
relinquish his post as Foreign Minister. Dr. Kaas is 
only forty-seven. He is in favour of good relations with 
England, but it should be borne in mind that he is a 
Rhinelander and has therefore strong views on the 
question of evacuation. 

* * * 

The Serbo-Croat situation is rapidly going from bad 
to worse. As a sequel to the black flag demonstration 
by the Croats in Zagreb on Celebration Day the Serbs 
have appointed Colonel Maximovitch, the head of the 
Military Academy or Serbian Sandhurst, as military 
governor of Zagreb. The Colonel is a firm disciplin- 
arian, and his first act has been to suspend the Zagreb 
County Council and to suppress such forms of local self- 
government as exist in Croatia. The breach between 
the two peoples is now wider than ever, and there is a 
danger that the white-heat hatred of Belgrade and the 
Belgrade system may develop into a real hatred of the 
Serbian people and of everything Serbian. At present 
there is still a subtle difference. The various paths to 
conciliation, however, are being rapidly blocked. One 
of the most unsatisfactory things about Colonel Maximo- 
vitch’s appointment is the conviction of the Croats that 
the appointment itself is directly due to the initiative 
of King Alexander. Hitherto, the King has always been 
regarded by Zagreb as the deus ex machina who could 
still retrieve the whole situation. To-day, his popularity 
in the new provinces has suffered a rude shock. The 
whole Croat people is now united in its demand for 
local autonomy. There is as yet no movement against 


the entity of the Jugoslav State, nor is there even any 
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talk of armed resistance. What the Croats now aim at 
is a kind of Dual Kingdom similar to that which existed 
between Austria and Hungary from 1867 to 1918. 
They point out that they have had centuries of 
experience of passive resistance and that it is easier to 
resist than to govern. As they are as stubborn and 
courageous as the Serbs themselves, they are not 
likely to be worn down readily. The attitude of the 
Belgrade mandarins is incomprehensible. They seem 
to have learnt nothing from the war or from the collapse 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. They still take 
the old regime in Russia as their model of government, 
and they still seem to believe that nationalities can be 
suppressed by force of arms. 
* * * 


There is ample evidence that the Labour M.P.’s 
for textile constituencies are not the only Labour 
objectors to the tariff policy endorsed last week by the 
National Association of Unions in the Textile Trade. 
It now appears that several of the largest Trade Unions 
in the woollen industry voted against the decision, 
and were only overruled by the vote of a number of 
small Unions with a far lower aggregate membership. 
Protests from the branches of these larger Unions are 
now becoming articulate; and the Scottish textile 
Trade Unions have joined in the protest on the ground 
that they were not properly consulted before the 
decision was taken. There is, in fact, evidence of a 
sharp division of opinion among the operatives’ leaders 
on the question; and the issue is likely to be re- 
opened in order to discuss which way the real majority 
lies. The method of voting in the National Association 
—the body which took the plunge—gives no adequate 
assurance of a really representative decision. Each 
affiliated Union, irrespective of size, sends its full execu- 
tive to the meetings of the Association ; and the voting 
is by executives, with the result that a few hundred 
members on one side may outweigh as many thousands 
on the other. This method may do well enough for a 
loose federation in its day-to-day work ; but it is obvi- 
ously quite unsuited to the settlement of major issues 
of policy. Whether reconsideration is likely to mean 
reversal of the decision to support a tariff we do not, 
of course, know; but it seems clear that the decision 
has been too hastily taken, and that the woollen Trade 
Unions ought to think again before committing them- 
selves on a matter of such great importance, not only 
to their own trade, but also to the Labour movement 
and to the country as a whole. 

* * * 


The wages of the Norfolk agricultural labourers were 
fixed again this week at a minimum rate of 30s.; but 
the fixing was done in the absence of the farmers’ repre- 
sentatives, by the votes of the workers’ representatives 
and the appointed members of the county joint com- 
mittee. The farmers, having put in an unsuccessful 
claim for a reduction, refused to attend the meeting, 
and washed their hands of the further proceedings. 
This incident, one among not a few of the same sort, 
has its significance. Many of the farmers are still 
bitterly hostile to the Agricultural Wages Act, as well 
as to all forms of collective bargaining, and believe that 
the solution of their present difficulties is to be found in 
a downward revision of wages and working conditions. 
Fortunately in this case the appointed members have 
stood firm, and the princely wage-rate of 30s. a week has 
been successfully preserved. But the wage has been 
ixed only for a few months, and in the early spring 
the trouble is likely to recur. English farmers have 
still not made up their minds—as they will have to make 
them up—that it is their business to adapt their agri- 
cultural methods to the payment of a reasonable 
——o wage. If this involves a further contraction 

w€ acreage under wheat they will have to make good 


Y Increased cultivation of fruit, vegetable and similar 





crops and increased development of dairying, pig- 
breeding and other services in which they need not be 
at an international disadvantage. Public opinion will 
not tolerate a beating down of rural wages below the 
depressed level which they have reached already. 

* * * 


The Children (Provision of Footwear) Bill was read 
a second time in the House of Commons on Tuesday ; 
and its further progress now depends on the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards it. The Bill, which is backed 
by all the women M.P.’s, is a private member’s measure, 
empowering the local authorities in the distressed areas 
to provide boots for children whose parents are unable 
to afford them. It is common knowledge that not 
only in the coalfields, but in a great many other 
districts as well, there are children either without 
boots at all, or with boots that are practically drop- 
ping off their feet. This is bad for health, bad for 
school attendance, and bad for self-respect. If it is 
admittedly necessary, in certain circumstances, to 
provide meals at school for children who would not 
otherwise get enough to eat, it is clearly no less necessary 
in the present situation to provide boots. It ought to be 
possible for this Bill to go through practically without 
debate as a non-controversial measure, with only a 
negligible expenditure of parliamentary time. The 
Government has not yet, we believe, indicated whether 
it is willing to afford the necessary facilities. Clearly 
it should afford them, and at once; for the need is 
greatest under the weather conditions which we are 
experiencing just now, and there is no reason, if Parlia- 
ment will pass the Bill, why the local authorities should 
not take action upon it at once. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Republican 
warriors, who failed so ingloriously to blow up the 
statue of King William on Armistice Day, raided this 
week the Dublin store where the effigy had been placed, 
and avenged their defeat by hacking off the laurelled 
head of the Orange champion. Since such playboy 
tricks are now the most daring operations of which 
Irregular gunmen are capable it is little wonder that the 
Government deemed it safe to repeal the Public Safety 
Act before the adjournment of the Dail. There are 
signs that the underground forces are up to the neck in 
domestic broils. During the week-end placards were 
posted in Dublin urging Republicans to unite in support 
of a new body which claims to be above and outside 
existing organisations. Miss MacSwiney has not de- 
fined the attitude of the Sinn Fein remnant to this 
latest departure, though it may be doubted if she views 
it with a favourable eye. Mr. de Valera is openly 
hostile, and has addressed a letter to the press calling 
upon Mr. J. J. O’Kelly, the chairman of the new League, 
to make good charges preferred by him against the 
Fianna Fail leaders of malversation of Republican 
funds. Naturally, Ministers are delighted at this 
development, though they also are not without their 
troubles. While artistic opinion inside and outside 
the Free State applauds the excellence of the designs 
for the new token coinage, our semi-illiterate fanatics 
are up in arms because religious symbols were not chosen 
in place of horses, hens, hares and wolfdogs. The 
Chapter of Tuam Cathedral has passed a resolution 
that the coins are “ pagan’”’; and a priest in a letter 
to the press makes the still more startling discovery 
that they are, as he puts it, “ the thin end of the wedge 
of Freemasonry ” introduced “to turn the land of 
Saints into a nation of devil-worshippers.” This may 
seem too nonsensical to be taken seriously by anybody 
outside a mental home. In Ireland, unfortunately, 
many people who jibe in private at this rant do nothing 
to discourage the ranters, and the “ pagan” coins are 
already being exploited as a political asset by the 
Opposition. 
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LORD CLARENDON’S GINGER 


ORD CLARENDON’S plan for the reform of 
the House of Lords has a more plausible air 
than some others that we have been treated 
to. It is less fantastic in its details, for instance, than 
the scheme put forward by the Government last year, 
and it does not tamper with the Parliament Act as that 
scheme did. But we do not think the country is likely 
to be taken in by it. Lord Clarendon proposes that the 
Second Chamber should consist of three categories— 
150 hereditary peers elected, either by proportional 
representation or the cumulative vote, for each Parlia- 
ment by the whole body of peers; 150 persons nomin- 
ated by the Crown in proportion to the strength of 
parties in the Commons in each Parliament; and a 
limited, but unspecified, number of life-peers nominated 
by the Crown in each Parliament. The debate in which 
these proposals were argued on Tuesday was the usual 
comedy. Lord Clarendon did not desire to embarrass 
the Government, but only to ginger them up to make 
this question a live issue at the General Election. 
Lord Buckmaster was rhetorical, and suggested that 
somehow or other the welfare of the Empire hung on 
what the House of Lords did, or was, or might become. 
Lord Parmoor, on behalf of the Labour Party, cursed 
the plan, and the Lord Chancellor kissed it good-bye 
till some more convenient occasion—to the annoyance 
of Lord Midleton, who complained that it was always 
jam yesterday and jam to-morrow, but never jam 
to-day. 

But the most amusing thing about this “‘ reform ” 
is the reasons given by its author for his advocacy of it. 
It was based, Lord Clarendon asserted, on a “ truly 
democratic principle’; it would make the House of 
Lords less unwieldy; it was “fair and equitable to 
all parties in the State.” The second of these reasons 
looks well enough, though in practice it amounts to 
nothing ; for the seven hundred peers who are now en- 
titled to sit in the House of Lords never do sit. It is 
exceedingly rare to find a muster of a third or even a 
quarter of that number, whereas the vast majority of 
the three hundred and odd picked men in the reformed 
House would presumably take their duties seriously 
and attend regularly. But this point is of no great 
importance. The first and the third of Lord Clarendon’s 
reasons, however, are significant ; for they are attempts 
to disarm obvious criticism. And what pathetic 
attempts! We do not know whether there is some 
subtle quality in the adverb “ truly ” which transmutes 
oligarchy into democracy. But we cannot for the 
life of us see the connection between democracy in any 
ordinary sense of the word and the election by seven 
hundred hereditary peers of a hundred and fifty of their 
number to the legislature. Why not a hundred and 
fifty baronets, or freemasons, or fishmongers? No 
doubt Lord Clarendon believes in the virtue of the 
hereditary principle, as many others do, and as a great 
many more do not. But possibly he would not show 
such ardour for its maintenance, if the peerage consisted 
of, let us say, Trade Union officials. And in any case 
it is nonsense to apply the word democratic to a scheme 
for depriving a few hundred “ backwoodsmen” of a 
right which most of them never exercise. Nor clearly 
have life-peers, not elected but nominated by the 
Crown, anything to do with democracy. There remain 


the other hundred and fifty persons chosen by the par- 
ties—or the leaders of the parties—in the House of 
Commons. This bunch, amounting to less than a half 
of the total membership, may smell of democracy in 
comparison with the others; but the smell is faint, 
like that of aldermen. 

Lord Clarendon’s third argument for his scheme— 
that it is “‘ equitable and fair to all parties ”’—looks at 
the first glance more impressive. But on examination 
it proves to be the hollowest of pretences. The 150 
elected peers would doubtless include a small handful 
of Liberals and Labour men; the overwhelming mass 
would be Tories. In the other 150 there might be a 
Labour and Liberal majority in any particular Parlia- 
ment, but there would obviously be a substantial 
Conservative minority. And thus, so far as the 300 
were concerned, Toryism could always count on a 
safe margin. What difference would the “lifers” 
make ? The words of Lord Clarendon’s resolution do 
not tell us much; but we can hardly suppose that it 
envisages any danger from this quarter. The Lord 
Chancellor, it is true, appeared to think that it does. 
The object, he said, was to ensure that the Government 
of the day had a fair representation in the Upper House. 
If they found themselves weak in the main body of 
300, they might try to increase their strength by the 
creation of life-peers. If a “ limited number” really 
meant a small number, it might be insufficient to redress 
the balance. If it meant as many as you like, then you 
would have the House of Lords swamped to ensure a 
Government majority. And incidentally, we may add, 
the life-peers, unless they died off conveniently fast, 
might in the course of a few years swell the Chamber 
to bursting point. But is it credible that Lord 
Clarendon contemplates any such absurd game of pull- 
devil pull-baker? If he does, then we can only say 
that his method of ensuring fairness to all parties is 
decidedly odd. If he does not—if, that is, he wants 
a drastic limitation of the prerogative of the Crown in 
the creation of peers—then the suggestion of fairness 
is simply humbug. The dice are heavily loaded for the 
Conservative Party. 

For ourselves, we do not understand why the House 
of Lords cannot let itself alone. It is not a very impor- 
tant institution, since the Parliament Act deprived it 
of the power to do mischief. But it has certain pictur- 
esque qualities in common with other ancient monu- 
ments, and it has even a practical use as a place where 
a few men of ability can make their voices heard. It is, 
at present, regarded in the country generally with 
indifference, tempered perhaps with the mild affection 
that is felt for the Lord Mayor’s Show. But any 
serious talk of strengthening it will inevitably turn 
indifference into suspicion, and affection into hostility. 
For there can be no secret about the motive in the minds 
of those who want to strengthen the House of Lords. 
They may murmur about safeguarding the Constitution, 
or checking hasty legislation ; but these are vain words. 
Nobody honestly thinks that the Constitution is threat- 
ened, and if it were it is ludicrous to suppose that a 
Second Chamber, however “ reformed,” could save it. 
And as for hasty legislation, sufficient powers of 
delay are actually enjoyed by the unreformed House of 
Lords. What in fact the “ reformers ” want is a check 
on the Labour Party. We do not believe that the 
electors of the country need or desire any check on the 
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Labour Party, beyond what they have got in their own 
hands, and certainly any attempt to go back on, or to get 
round, the Parliament Act will be resisted and defeated. 
And the result of the defeat, we may be pretty sure, 
would not be to leave things as they are. Eitner the 
House of Lords would be abolished as a superfluity and 
a nuisance, or it would be purged and re-created as a 
Second Chamber in which the Conservative Party 
would have no securer foothold than any other. There 
would be advantages in each of those alternatives. 
But those who do not like them had better rest satisfied 
with the policy, which Lord Clarendon deprecated on 
Tuesday, of “ standing still.” After all, as they sang 
in Iolanthe: 

When Wellington thrashed Bonaparte, 

As every child can tell, 
The House of Peers, throughout the war, 
Did nothing in particular, 
And did it very well... 

So long as the Lords continue to do nothing in particu- 
lar, the country will be pleased if they do it well, and 
undisturbed if they do it badly. And that perhaps 
was at the back of the Lord Chancellor’s mind when he 
told Lord Clarendon with such exquisite politeness 
that the Government were not going to swallow the 


ginger. 


THE DISTRESS IN 
COALFIELDS 


ERY slowly public opinion is arousing itself to a 

sense of the terrible situation which exists in the 

stricken coalfields. It has taken a long time to 
awaken the imagination of the community to the realities 
of life as it is now lived in the derelict villages of South 
Wales and other areas where many of the pits have long 
been idle. It has taken long, partly because many other 
sections of the community have their own troubles, and 
partly because we have most of us an instinctive desire 
not to look at unpleasant things more than we need. The 
Lord Mayor’s and other funds for the relief of distress have 
been in operation for some time now; and the response 
to them has been distinctly disappointing. A total of 
£135,000 in the Lord Mayor’s fund may seem large in itself ; 
but it is a mere nothing in relation to the volume of distress 
that has to be relieved. And this is by far the largest of the 
funds that have been collected so far. 

During the past week or two there have been signs that 
the efforts to collect charitable aid for the miners are being 
intensified, and that the Government is favourable to the 
movement and disposed to give it help. The Lord Mayor’s 
fund has been made semi-official by receiving secretarial 
help from the Government; and there are rumours that 
It is to be augmented by a donation from public funds. 
The Mayors of other towns have met, with the Lord Mayor 
of London in the chair, and set on foot local appeals of their 
own: certain newspapers have been collecting for Christmas 
hampers and other small presents for the unemployed in 
the distressed areas; and it is announced that official 
measures for the co-ordination of the various relief agencies, 
with a view to the prevention of overlapping, are 
under way. 

All this activity indicates an intention, with the backing 
of the Government, to endeavour to make the results of 
charitable aid to the miners a little less ludicrously inade- 
quate than it has been hitherto. Mr. Baldwin has an- 
nounced that the Government means, before long, to make 


& full statement of its policy upon the whole question of 


THE 


relief ; and, while we cannot know what the Government 
will do until it tells us, the signs point to an intensive 
appeal for further help from charitably minded persons. 
The idea seems to be that this form of aid can be so 
extended as to make some impression on the distress ; but 
it is also, we fear, that it will create in the mind of the 
public an illusory impression that something is being done, 
and an illusory feeling of virtue on the part of those 
engaged in doing it. 

In reality, it is perfectly plain that the problem is of 
dimensions far beyond the scope of any scheme of charitable 
relief, no matter how extensive or how fully supported by 
Government. The method of charity is absolutely the 
wrong way of tackling the situation. We have not a word 
to say against charitable help as a supplement to other, 
and more important, efforts. But as a substitute for 
them it is not merely quite inadequate, but positively bad 
and harmful. For it is evident that the efforts of these 
charitable funds can never hope to get beyond the mere relief 
of urgent destitution. They can at most merely keep 
destitute households in being, and prevent positive starva- 
tion, though we doubt if they can ever check grave physical 
deterioration. They cannot, in any conceivable circum- 
stances, make any contribution at all towards solving the 
problem. 

Yet it is evident that South Wales and the other dis- 
tressed coalfield areas present us far more with a problem 
to be solved than even with an immediate misery needing 
relief. We cannot ignore the misery—we must take 
immediate steps to relieve it, and on a far larger scale than 
charitable effort can hope to compass. But measures of 
relief must be combined with measures of prevention and 
cure ; and the worst possible situation will arise if the meas- 
ures of relief are made just barely adequate to salve 
the conscience of the community, and to let public 
opinion go to sleep again without insisting on the application 
of real remedies. 

It is of little use to stick a poultice on South Wales’s 
back. And it will be a disaster of the first magnitude if 
the public mistakes a poultice for a remedy. The Govern- 
ment would doubtless retort that it realises the need for a 
remedy as well, and is already trying to apply one on the 
prescription of the Industrial Transference Board. But 
by this time everyone really knows that the policy of 
industrial transference has been a failure—as it was bound 
to be from the very beginning. It is sound sense to 
move men from the coalfields to other districts where jobs 
can be found for them without aggravating unemployment 
elsewhere ; but obviously the number of cases in which this 
can be done is far too small to be of more than a very little 
use. Industrial transference, under proper safeguards 
against its abuse, ought to go on. But it is ridiculous to 
treat it as any remedy for the trouble. 

On one condition, the larger the public response to the 
charitable appeals now being made on the miners’ behalf 
the better. But this condition is vital. It is that the 
public, while it is putting its hand in its pocket in order to 
mitigate some of the worst of the present distress, should 
demand far more insistently than hitherto the application 
of more fundamental measures. Private charity ought at 
most to be called upon only to supplement public assistance 
to provide comforts and special help, and not the sheer 
necessaries of decent life, which ought to be forthcoming at 
the Government’s expense. It is common knowledge that, 
over a large part of the distressed coalfields, all forms of 
public assistance to able-bodied men have been given up, 
simply because insurance benefits have long been exhausted, 
and the local authorities can only raise or borrow enough to 
give help—and very inadequate help at that—to the women 
and children. The able-bodied men have either to live on a 
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share taken from this inadequate relief, or to subsist as 
they can on the proceeds of private charity. Consequently, 
physique is deteriorating, powers of moral resistance are 
being undermined, and the entire standard of life in the 
affected areas is being allowed to slip down to a level of the 
barest physical survival. 

This condition of things is quite past bearing. It should 
outrage the social conscience of any civilised community. 
It is an offence against common sense as well as against 
common humanity. It should be perfectly clear to any 
decent-minded man or woman that the entire burden of 
relieving distress in these stricken districts ought to be 
assumed by the community as a whole, and not placed, as 
in mockery, upon the very people who need the relief. 
The State ought not merely to assume the past debts of 
the local Board of Guardians, or to agree to pay the cost of 
relief on the existing basis ; for that basis is admittedly the 
result of sheer inability to find the money for relief on an 
adequate scale. The case is one for an exceptional measure 
of help; and what was done, in a far less desperate 
situation, just after the war, ought to be done again now. 

A special donation benefit, with dependants’ allowances, 
ought to be paid to every unemployed miner for whom no 
work can be found, and the entire cost of the benefit ought 
to fall on national funds. We did this during the period of 
demobilisation after the war. Why can we not do it now ? 

We are, of course, fully conscious of the fact that the 
payment of donation, even on a scale sufficient to prevent 
physica] deterioration, is not a remedy, but only a palliative 
of a superior order. That it is, for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, an expensive palliative is one of its merits. 
For the real remedy, the finding of work for those who are 
without it, is far more likely to be sought actively by a 
Government which has to pay a severe fine as the penalty of 
failure to find it. That the finding of work for a substantial 
part of the miners now unemployed is a task beyond the 
Government’s power we simply do not believe. There is 
plenty of work waiting to be done, if only the State will set 
the necessary machinery in motion, and foot the bill. Of 
the nature of this work we shall have something to say on a 
future occasion. Here we are only insisting that it is not 
likely to be seriously sought as long as the Govern. 
ment can escape the necessity of paying for the maintenance 
of the unemployed by thrusting off the burden first on the 
struggling local authorities and then, as they fail, upon 
private charity. 

We believe that the number of decent citizens who are 
being made thoroughly ill at ease in their own minds by 
their knowledge of conditions in the coalfields is steadily on 
the increase. It has taken them some time to realise what 
is happening; but they are beginning to imagine and to 
understand it now. And it is something they will not tolerate 
when once they are alive to it. But the danger is that their 
reaction may be one of helplessness in face of an unavoidable 
calamity. Indeed, this sense of helplessness is just what 
the Government has done, and is doing, its best to foster. 
In this mood they are likely to respond to the appeal for 
charitable help, but not to bring any pressure to bear upon 
the Government to adopt either remedies or adequate 
measures for the relief of distress. If this happens, what 
will follow? For a few months the supply of charitable 
funds may be maintained at a level that will barely suffice 
to take the keenest edge off the distress. But everyone 
knows that the flow of charity cannot be long sustained, 
even at such a level. After a few months it will fall off; 
and the situation to be faced then will be even worse than it 
is to-day. For charity will not suffice to prevent deteriora- 
tion from going further. 

Public opinion must, then, be roused here and now, not 
merely to a sense of the individual responsibility of each 





one of us for doing our best to help the miners, but much 
more to a sense of our collective responsibility as a com. 
munity. We cannot, as civilised people, allow this thing to 
goon; and we cannot be content merely to salve our own 
consciences by helping to supply a blanket here and a pair 
of boots there to families that are going short of food every 
day in the week. The State must step in both with adequate 
relief and with constructive measures for the finding of 
employment. It is our affair to ensure that the State does 
step in; and, until we have ensured this, we have no right 
to eat our own dinners without a sense of shame. 


SOME RECENT AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH 


N the world of farming, during the year now drawing 
I to a close, there are two developments of great 
significance. First comes the movement directed by 
Professor Stapledon from Aberystwyth for the regeneration 
of the world’s pastures in regions of high rainfall ; progress 
is being made and results are in sight. Secondly we have 
the discovery of the part that iodine plays in developing, 
maintaining and immunising the live stock of the farm. 
During the past summer I wrote in these pages at some 
length about Professor Stapledon’s epoch-making work, 
which is essentially a one-man show; the research into 
the value of iodine, on the other hand, has been conducted 
all over the world. In Great Britain the chief workers are 
Professor J. Boyd Orr, of the Rowett Institute, near 
Aberdeen, and the Professors of the Staffordshire Farm 
Institute; in the United States the Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and the Ohio Experimental Station have 
been active; in Germany, Professors Golf and Birnbach, 
of Leipzig; in British Columbia, Dr. W. D. Keith; in 
Canada, Mr. Rothwell, the Dominion Husbandman, and 
Mr. Reed, of the Lacombe Experimental Station; in 
Switzerland, Dr. Otto Stiner, of the Department of Health ; 
in the State of Victoria, Mr. Archer, the chief Dairy 
Inspector. The list might be prolonged, but the interest 
lies largely in the results of the investigations and experi- 
ments of the gentlemen already named. 


Broadly considered, they reveal a fact of singular interest 
and importance ; it is that iodine is necessary to the main- 
tenance of health, condition, fecundity and longevity in 
live stock. There is, unfortunately, a world deficiency ; the 
old natural store of iodine has leaked out of the soil. 
Where some remains it is reduced by grazing, and animals 
carry it with them to the slaughter house; it is becoming 
necessary to add the halogen to the ration of all live stock, 
but in such minute quantities that at first sight they seem 
negligible. It is given in the form of potassium iodide, 
and the largest dose is a grain and a quarter a day for 
bullock or cow, while the smallest is two-thirds of a grain 
per month for a rabbit. Less than a grain a day sullices 
horse and pig, half a grain a day is all sheep need, half a 
grain a week will serve the domestic hen. We may well 
ask ourselves what virtue can be held in such small compass, 
but investigation shows it is not far to seek. 

The facts impress and astonish; some may be set out 
here. The dose given to pigs helps them to retain nitrogen, 
phosphorus and calcium in the system, and enables less 
food to bring about an increase in weight while increasing 
length and height. Calves that have iodine in their ration 
run away from those that are without it, lambs ( both ewes 
and wethers, though the latter are less responsive) put 
on weight more rapidly if they have a daily dose of potass1um 
iodide (40 milligrams per head per diem was given In the 
Leipzig experiments). At the Staffordshire Farm Institute, 
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which I visited last year and found admirably conducted, 
sows that received iodine in their daily ration produced 
50 per cent. more young when they farrowed than sows 
receiving the same ration without the halogen. 

Where poultry are concerned the results are equally 
striking. At the Rowett Research Institute and the 
West of Scotland Agricultural College a mineral mixture 
with one part of potassium iodide in 200 brought up the 
average production per pullet for a complete year from 
107 to 178 eggs, and the average egg production over a 
period of five months from 61 eggs to 71 of heavier weight. 
The aggregate egg production of 12 birds from September Ist 
to December 6th went up from 139 to 263. 

Some experiments on cows are of the greatest significance ; 
the reports come from the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station and are given by Dr. Monroe, of that institution. 
Where certain in-calf cows received iodine, one cow gave 
nearly 15,000 lbs. of milk during the lactation period, 
with 754 lbs. of fat, as against 10,000 lbs. of milk with 
522 lbs. of fat in the previous lactation when no iodide 
of potassium was fed. Another cow, an old one this, 
yielded over 8,000 lbs. as against less than 6,000. It is 
worth remembering that during lactation the drain on the 
phosphorus and calcium resources of a cow is very great, 
and it is iodine that enables these valuable elements to 
be retained. There has been a serious suggestion by 
Dr. Boyd Orr, of the Rowett Institute, that the regular 
supply of potassium iodide with the ration will give two 
or three additional years to the productive life of a cow, 
and will bring a naturally iodised milk, very valuable for the 
feeding of tuberculous children, to the market. It is also 
said that the productive life of a hen may be prolonged 
for a full year or more by the small daily dose. Further 
experiments suggest that, given the iodine ration, animals 
reach maturity earlier, that the females produce more 
offspring, ewes that have had but one lamb frequently 
bear twins, and the farrow of the sow not only increases 
in number but improves in condition. 

The method of feeding the potassium iodide is simple. 
It can be stirred into the mash of chickens, mixed with 
dry salt for sheep, and with water for pigs, and sprinkled 
over the dry food of cows. In the past few years many 
firms that advertise mineral mixtures and “ licks” have 
added iodine to their formule. Other claims put forward 
with authority are that the animal that is, so to speak, 
“jodised ” will come to maturity sooner and either remain 
fertile for a longer period or take less time and require less 
food to become ripe for market. The iodine adds to the 
value of the normal ration. 

When we turn to consider the significance of the halogen 
as a promoter of health and as a curative agent we find 
that it strengthens resistance to disease. It helps to cure 
sheep suffering from parasites. Principal Paterson, of the 
West of Scotland Agricultural College, finds it effective in 
dealing with scour in calves ; poultry keepers state that it 
deals faithfully with the trouble generally referred to by its 
initials, B.W.D. Joint-ill in new-born foals, swine-fever, 
husk, wooden tongue, a dozen of the ills that worry the 
farmer and support the veterinary surgeon yield to the 
charms of iodine, and as the months pass fresh proofs from 
all parts of the world confirm the earlier results. 

What does it all mean? To the layman who accepts the 
evidence of responsible men and does not seek to confirm the 
findings of others by experimenting with guinea pigs and 
rabbits, it would seem that part of the ailments of the world 
is due to the lessening supplies of a vital constituent of 
food. Iodine is going; it is a very subtle element and is 
being washed out of the earth. Life deprived of this 
stimulus falters and dies down; resistance to disease is 
diminished. Restore what is missing and the full tide of 


vitality flows back. There may be something as yet un- 
known that is passing out. of the diet in humans and thereby 
opening us to the assaults of many obscure diseases. We 
are what we eat, and over vast tracks of country lying far 
from the sea live stock tends to become poor in quality, of 
slow growth, scantily or patchily coated and with a low 
standard of maturity and reproductivity. There is no 
iodine in the soil, but if the loss be repaired the condition 
of the stock changes in a very little while, the diet becomes 
complete, apparently because the iodide of potassium re- 
inforces the activity of other elements that make for 
health. 

For the stock farmer, if not to the general reader, all the 
foregoing statements have an interest and a value, though 
it may well be that the results of iodine deficiency affect the 
eater as well as the eaten. They suggest the propriety of 
an official inquiry into the whole question that the evidence 
brought forward may be examined, sifted, and then, should 
it survive all tests, be placed before the agriculturists of the 
country. 

We are rapidly becoming a nation of stock breeders, and 
given the advantage of a few more years of a Government 
like the present one, we shall be prairie farmers, dependent 
for our living on the flocks and herds that roam over vast 
expanses of open countryside. In these circumstances it 
is of the first importance that our live stock should be 
healthy, well forward, productive, good enough to enable 
us to forget that we once took farming seriously. 

Ss. & 2B 


THE VARSITY RUGGER MATCH 
= A NOTHER procession,” opined most people on their 


way to Twickenham ; but for five minutes after 

the kick-off Oxford had slightly the better of 
some clumsy, scrambling exchanges. It was ominous 
that the dark blue forwards seldom got the ball in the 
scrummages ; for the Cambridge centres were notoriously 
in a higher class, and with proper feeding must score at 
short intervals. They were fed, but nothing much hap- 
pened; everybody was keyed right up, rushing about 
with clutching arms, playing in an excited, almost hysterical 
fashion. Hume made a cut through for Oxford, and was 
heavily smothered. Then the Oxford fly half dodged 
clean through the centre. Nobody but the Cambridge 
back stopped the way. Dark blue jersey eluded light 
blue jersey ; but the elusion was sideways, and a Cambridge 
three-quarter, racing desperately backwards, pulled him 
down on the brink of scoring. The ball rolled loose to 
Aarvold, who there and then won the match. He picked 
it up, and ran about fifteen yards—no more; but they 
were fifteen yards of genius. It is impossible to analyse 
the methods of a first-class centre. The ingredients are 
a bit of a poker player, a bit of an actor, a bit of forked 
lightning, the coolness of an iceberg, a sinuous body which 
doesn’t run where it seems to be running, feet which 
never step where they must obviously be going to step. 
However he did it, Aarvold in a dozen strides or so left 
the bulk of the raving, clutching team gasping behind 
him. A dark blue octopus intervened; and Aarvoid 
slid the ball into the eager hands of his forward, Cooper, 
ten yards nearer the centre of the field. The Oxford 
men were tearing back in panic, but it was already too 
late. Four or five pale shirts inundated Oxford’s final 
solitary hero. A couple of transfers swung the ball out 
to Smeddle thirty yards away to the right on the touchline. 
And Smeddle has twinkling legs. Nobody could get near 
him. Thus Aarvold ina flash converted a nervous, rattled 
defensive into masterful triumphant offensive. The goal 
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was kicked. With the game five minutes old Oxford were 
five points down. What was worse, they were badly 
rattled; and the tonic try had steadied the light blue 
nerves. 

The next five minutes were all Cambridge. And nothing 
but desperate tackling by the Oxford wings and back 
averted a tremendous débdcle. The Oxford centres looked 
like schoolboys, and the forwards played like men in a 
nightmare. The Cambridge outsides might have discovered 
H. G. Wells’s secret formula for personal invisibility ; they 
slipped calmly through the ruck of the entire Oxford team 
without a man laying a hand on them. If on occasions 
the mantle of temporary invisibility slipped from their 
shoulders, and some Oxford defender happened to notice 
them trotting through, they waved the ball as much as 
to say, “‘ Excuse me, I am just going to pass this ball!” 
He instantly stood reverently back; whereupon the 
deceitful Cantab clung to the ball and went straight on. 
So in the ninth minute Cambridge scored another simple 
try; and in the tenth minute they scored for the third 
time. Their forwards were packing low, getting the 
shove, hooking the ball; and the outsides were toying 
with the bemused Oxford centres. Old Oxford blues on 
the stands hid their faces, shed burning tears, and prepared 
to leave the ground. Eleven points in ten minutes— 
forty minutes each way—good Lord, the Tabs will win 
by a cool century at this rate! 


Hereabouts somebody in a dark blue jersey imparted’ 


a little elementary instruction to his fellows. He was 
not audible in the stands, but he must have said, “ If 
you see a fellow with the ball, and he is wearing a white 
jersey with pale blue hoops round it, smack him down 
on the grass as hard as ever you can.” It was done. 
The Oxford forwards in particular went berserk. Their 
devilish ferocity rattled the Cambridge outsides most 
perceptibly. No longer did Morgan and Aarvold wave 
balls deceptively, or cease to be visible except from the 
stands. If they touched the ball, they were grounded 
in the next split second with a violence which made them 
feel their persons delicately when they arose. Oxford 
were soon ravening about the Cambridge goal. Some 
Cambridge defender committed the unforgivable sin ; 
he punted the ball out to the middle of his own 25 line. 
It did not bounce nicely, but Adamson the Oxford back 
finally gathered it, and despairing of his alleged attackers 
decided to score himself. He would have done it if he 
could run; but he is as slow as he is safe, and he was 
pulled down in the corner. More mauls, and an anxious 
Cambridge forward got offside. Adamson took the penalty 
kick from thirty yards out, and got his goal. Eleven 
points to three. Cambridge retaliated, and were kept 
out more by luck than skill. Their centres were almost 
too clever. They swerved and sold dummies so astutely 
that they lost the team mates who should have supported 
them. Both Oxford wings and the Oxford back tackled 
with despair. The Oxford centres never looked like 
breaking through in the middle. When the perfectly 
diabolical Oxford forwards rushed the ball down towards 
the Cambridge line, they failed to hook it in the final 
scrum; or if they hooked it, they heeled it so clumsily 
that Benson could never fling out the long low pass that 
preludes a score; and the defence of the Cambridge 
centres was magnificent. But this furious Oxford revival 
had won the heart of the crowd, and the rather clumsy 
scrapping was fought out in a continuous roar. In sheer 
elass there was no comparison between the two sides. 
It was a story familiar in Rugger history—a good side 
rattled by an inferior side. Oxford could not hope to 
score except by some fortunate fluke. Just on half-time 
the fluke came. Macpherson received the last of a series 


of quite uninspired transfers, and raced for the right-hand 
corner flag. He was cut off some fifteen yards short of 
the line—tackled—the ball rolled loose—was_ kicked 
across the line by somebody. He dived for it in company 
with three or four Cambridge men ; it bounced just right 
for him, and with a lightning dab he scored. The angle 
of the kick was too much, and no goal resulted. Eleven 
points to six. The ruby blushes provoked on the cheeks 
of all Oxford spectators by the first ten minutes had 
partially bleached away. They could not dream of victory ; 
but at least their old Varsity was not now disgraced. 


The second half opened with the same relentless devilry. 
Everybody was playing much too hard for football genius 
to peep out. Adamson was hurt. Cooper—apparently— 
was slightly concussed, and sat on the straw over the 
touchline for a few minutes. Cambridge fought on the 
Oxford 25 line for four anxious minutes before the Oxford 
forwards could rush the ball away. Down towards the 
Cambridge goal; a clumsy heel, and three Cambridge 
forwards caught the Oxford scrum half with the ball, and 
dribbled right back. Then Morgan picked up his lost mantle 
of invisibility, and literally walked clean through the entire 
Oxford scrum without one man laying a finger on him; 
but this time his own side could not see him either, and 
nobody was up to take a pass when Adamson became 
conscious of a faint blur moving across the ground, and 
found something solid to clutch the blur. Adamson, how- 
ever, did not think of ripping the mantle off Morgan, and 
the next time Morgan got the ball he went through again, 
and left Smeddle nothing to do but run over a vacant 
stretch of turf. Waters could not convert. Fourteen points 
to six. Perhaps the procession would now begin? Espe- 
cially as Taylor, Oxford’s best outside, was limping. 
Hitherto Taylor had not been given a single chance, because 
the attack of his centres was not astute enough to penetrate 
the Cambridge defence ; and now he could not longer use 
a chance if it came. Still, the Oxford forwards were not 
so shortwinded as they had shown themselves in the last 
two years. They went right down en masse towards the 
Cambridge goal, and once again some light blue defender, 
unrecognisable in the fading light, punted straight down the 
centre of the field from his own goal line. The ball went 
straight to Adamson. He was a long way out, but there 
were no light blue jerseys within miles to worry him. He 
ran up just as far as was safe—not very far either—poised 
himself coolly, and dropped a magnificent goal. Fourteen 
points to ten ! 

Drama of course required that after unparelleled battlings 
Oxford should score in the corner with a minute left to go. 
That some tuckless fellow should take the kick while 40,000 
spectators held their breath. That the ball should sail 
fair and square between the posts. And a bad side defeat 
a good side as the whistle blew. But Twickenham is not the 
stage; and the miracle did not happen. Truth to tell, no 
ordinary miracle would have sufficed. Two of the Oxford 
scores were due to rank bad football on the part of their 
opponents. The third—Macpherson’s try—was an 
extremely fortunate piece of opportunism. Not one of their 
points could be ascribed to sheer constructive football 
genius. Not a single Oxford spectator could, in his heart 
of hearts, so much as hope for another score from his men. 
It would not be fair to assert that Oxford were hopelessly 
weak in the centre—at fly half and centre three-quarter— 
where purposive scoring usually originates. They were 
not weak there. This trio of dark blue players has been 
sifted out of a legion of able-bodied and experienced youths. 
One of them is already an International. But such thrust 


as they possessed, singly or in unison, was not sharp enough 
or swift enough to pierce the light blue phalanx which 
countered them. Nor did they enjoy too many oppor- 
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tunities. The Oxford forwards never constituted that 
Rugby unity—a scrum. Individually and in the loose 
they were always hefty and ruthless, often clever. But they 
never knit themselves into the tight semblance of a testudo, 
secured the ball, and pushed it back to Benson so smartly 
that he could set his three-quarters in motion before Cam- 
bridge realised what was up. Benson strove his hardest ; 
he accomplished some thunderbolt spoiling of the Cambridge 
scrum half, Wiggins, even when that wily youth made his 
forwards push the ball well back to him. But all through 
the Oxford centres were badly fed; and the spoiling of the 
Cambridge wingers had no less to do with it than the weak 
and untidy heeling of the Oxford scrum. So the concluding 
stages of the game were more conspicuous for the prolonged 
incessant roar of a crowd excited past all bearing, and for 
untidy, violent scrapping than for brilliant football. After 
all, these two teams meet but once in history, and their 
blood was up. On the stands sat men who have to pick 
England’s team; and the Cambridge right wing (Aarvold 
and Smeddle) are expected to walk straight into England’s 
side. These same selectors must have felt a little troubled 
that this pair of debonair football brains could not produce 
a single cool rapier thrust in the twenty minutes of fierce 
bludgeoning with which the game wound to its thrilling 
but somewhat ineffective close. They will hope, of course, 
that the link between scrum and three-quarter line was to 
blame ; that given a pair of half-backs of real class in front 
of them, Aarvold would have sent Smeddle in not once nor 
twice. But the confused noise audible to the waiting taxi- 
drivers in the wet road outside was fair index to the final 
bouts of a tense match. The clash of personalities is always 
full of interest to the student, in whatever field it occurs— 
war, politics, theology, or sport. And so it was on Tuesday. 
Cambridge began by remarking in cool, cultured tones, 
“This match shall be contested like a game of chess in 
the sphere of pure intellect.’’ On these terms they scored 
eleven points in ten minutes. The brutal Oxford men then 
discovered that they were being mocked. ‘ Not at all,” 
they said savagely; ‘it will be better fun if we take it 
as the old bare-fisted pugs settled who was the best man.” 
Cambridge weakly agreed; and very nearly lost a match 
which, in cooler blood, they might have won by thirty or 
forty points. GEOFFREY WEALD. 


Correspondence 
FREE TRADE 


To the Editor of Tur New SraTesMAn. 


Sir,—To a constant reader of your paper, it came as something 
of a shock to find such a statement as the following in your 
article on “‘ Labour and Safeguarding” : 


- .. for to us the question between free trade and protection is 
purely a matter of practical expediency, and not one of principle 
in any sense. 


_ Is this to be taken literally ? Is there no principle at stake 
in endeavouring to maintain free trade and making it universal 
In practice? Are the efforts of the special League of Nations 
Committee to this end “ purely a matter of practical expedi- 
ency” ? To me, at least, this hardly rings true or in keeping 
with the generous spirit of internationalism that is characteristic 
of TozE New STATESMAN.— Yours, etc., 


Eustace CHARLTON. 
Keswick. 


December 10th. 


{Certainly we intended our statement to be taken literally. 
Ve have never regarded the issue of free trade versus protection 
as being anything more than a matter of practical economic 
€xpediency. It remains, it seems to us, still an open question 
whether the advantages of universal free trade would be greater 
than its disadvantages.—Ep. N. S.] 


THE DISTRESSES OF 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir.—In the extremely kind references to my book, The Re- 
Discovery of Scotland, which your correspondent made in his 
article, ‘“‘ The Distresses of Scotland,” he inadvertently mis- 
represented the character of the book. He described it as “a 
book that is merely the latest manifesto of that section of the 
young Scots which, caring nothing for the Nationalist cause, 
is convinced that there is one crying need of the hour—namely, 
the awakening of Scottish public opinion to the shocking 
character of the country’s social conditions.” 

Mv book expresses, so far as I am aware, only my own thoughts 
on Scottish problems. There is no “ section of young Scots” 
of which it is, as it were, the corporate mouthpiece. 

In the second place, while I certainly consider the shocking 
social conditions of Scotland of supreme importance, I have never 
concealed my opinion that these conditions are merely the 
outward and visible sign of an inward, spiritual decay. I 
cannot, therefore, be totally indifferent to ‘“‘ the Nationalist 
cause.” On the contrary, I have welcomed it on the ground 
“That a demand for self-government might well be a symptom 
of returning political honesty in Scotland ” (p. 68), and, if I have 
criticised the Home Rulers, it is merely because their tactics 
have seemed to me maladroit, and because I am not convinced 
that that Home Rule would, in itself, meet the deepest needs of 
modern Scotland. 

It is, therefore, quite mistaken to assert, as your correspon- 
dent does, that I reserve my ‘“ fiercest scorn ’’ for those of my 
fellow-countrymen who dream of a self-governing Scotland. 
Nor do I rejoice “‘ over those very economic tendencies which 
must bring the two countries into still closer interdependence.” 
I simply state the fact (so strangely overlooked) that those 
tendencies exist. 

As for my proposal to abolish the Scottish Office and govern 
Scotland as part of England, it should have been clear (perhaps 
it is not) from my wording of this passage that I regarded this 
solution without enthusiasm as the logical counterpart in 
politics of the national degeneracy of the Scots, and as, on the 
whole, preferable to the present semi-detached system of adminis- 
tration. I imagine that few Scotsmen will differ from me on 
that score.—Yours, etc., 


SCOTLAND 


GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON, 
49 Buckland Crescent, London, N.W.3 
December 8rd. 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your correspondent on the above subject alludes 
to the fact that ‘* Scotland in recent times has been colonised 
largely from England.” As a matter of fact not only is this 
true, but the English element apparently preponderates over 
the much-discussed Irish colony—even if the English ** invaders ”’ 
do not tend so readily to form homogeneous masses and their 
descendants are therefore more easily assimilated or “** Scotified.”’ 
At the census of 1921 there were no less than 411,000 non-Scots 
(by birth) in Scotland, of whom 159,000 were Irish-born, 189,000 
English, and the rest of Welsh, foreign and colonial origin. 
iven leaving out of account the numerous Scottish-born progeny 
of previous immigrants (which factor presumably accounts for 
the estimate of 700,000 “ Irish”? mentioned in the article), 
it is thus seen that one in twelve of the population of Scotland 
is of outside origin—a sufficiently appalling figure from the 
Nationalist point of view. It is true that there are more Scots 
in England than English in Scotland; but they form a very 
much smaller proportion of the population, and whether good, 
bad or indifferent from an English standpoint, they are not of 
any practical significance, racially or otherwise—except as 
evidence of the continued desertion of Scotland by an appreciable 
part of her own people.—Yours, etc., 


BERNARD LONG. 
8 Great Russell Mansions, W.C.1. 


December Ist. 


BETTER SALESMANSHIP OR BETTER 
MANUFACTURING? 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Addressing a Midland meeting of sales managers this 
week, Mr. F. W. Goodenough said that the great need of the 
country was increased efficiency in the marketing of its goods. 

Mr. Goodenough is chairman of the Advisory Committee 
recently appointed by the President of the Board of ae 
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to inquire into the facilities for training for salesmanship, 
and to make recommendations for actions that may appear 
desirable for the promotion by means of education of greater 
efficiency in the marketing of British goods at home and 
overseas. “The real and lasting cure for unemployment,” 
said Mr. Goodenough a few weeks ago, “is to be found in 
improved salesmanship, backed by efficient production and 
distribution. To-day, selling is the most urgent of our 
problems.” 

In my opinion the greater need of British industry to-day 
is not better salesmen but better backing of the salesman by 
the manufacturer. An institute of salesmanship may turn 
out the finest salesmen in the world, but the British manu- 
facturer must show more enterprise in the following up of 
inquiries brought in by his travellers. Too often one hears 
of delays in answering inquiries, of bad presentation of samples 
or specimens, even of refusals of orders because they are too 
large ! 

Let the British manufacturers as a whole do everything in 
their power not only to encourage their travellers in the creation 
of inquiries for their goods, but in the energetic and enterprising 
“following up” of such inquiries. When this happens we 
may see a substantial increase in our home and overseas trade. 
—Yours, ete., F. Eh. Ih. 

Sanderstead, Surrey. 

December 11th. 


THE UNCHARTED REEF OF SOUTH 
AFRICAN POLITICS 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The letter of Lord Olivier which you published on 
December Ist contains serious imputations against me. I am 
not a politician, but merely a member of an honourable and 
learned profession, so I shall ignore the personal remarks and 
cultured sarcasm of the late Secretary of State for India. How- 
ever, as they reflect most dangerously on one of the most perilous 
problems of our time, I must answer him shortly. 

When I wrote of the Native Affairs Administration Act of 
1926 I intended to, and did, write correctly. Neither that Act, 
nor the Act of 1927 to which Lord Olivier now refers, has any 
application to Trade Union activities. Both refer to the adminis- 
tration of Local Government in Native Areas. If the object of 
General Hertzog was to lay Kadalie by the heels, there exists 
ready to hand means for doing so, without the luxury of special 
legislation. Kadalie is a Native of Nyassaland, and resides in 
the Union by virtue of a licence granted to him under the terms 
of the Immigrants’ Regulation Act, 1918. That licence is 
terminable by the Immigration Department. 

When Lord Olivier omitted to point out that the S.A. Trades 
Union Congress had adopted the principle of admitting natives 
to membership of all Trade Unions and that Trade Unions, such 
as the S.A. Miners’ Association, admit natives as members, he 
omitted decisive evidence, fatal to his contention and conclusive 
of mine. 

When Lord Olivier says that I stated that General Hertzog’s 
Government have adopted the policy of intercourse upon equal 
terms between whites and blacks, he omits to mention that I 
qualified my statement by the words “In this connection.” I 
merely stated, what I repeat—viz., that General Hertzog’s 
Government is making no distinction between whites and blacks 
in the matter of Trade Union combination. 

Of what I wrote about the High Commissioner’s actions 
regarding Mr. Ballinger’s passport, Lord Olivier says that I 
have made “ a statement rashly and truly and with considerable 
insolence.”” What I have said is true. It is recorded on a file 
at South Africa House. Lord Olivier, if he will, or any of 
your readers, can verify my statement at S.A. House, Trafalgar 
mquare. ... > 

General Hertzog had announced that all restrictions placed 
by the S.A. Government on Mr. Ballinger’s activities at the 
time of his landing at Cape Town had been removed, and that 
Mr. Ballinger’s licence to reside in the Union had been extended 
for an indefinite period, or words to that effect. 

May I add, that in principle and practice, I believe that 
Europeans and Africans should be segregated, socially and 
industrially ?. In my humble opinion social segregation cannot 
be just, nor can it operate to protect racial purity, unless it is 
supplemented by industrial segregation. If Europeans in 
Africa do not make the great economic sacrifice which industrial 
segregation demands, but go on making use of African labour, 
the future existence of the European race in Africa is doomed. 


For history teaches that the people who do the work of a 
country ultimately inherit it—Yours, etc., 
12 King’s Bench Walk, PERCIVAL FRERE Smirn. 
Temple, E.C.4. 
December 11th. 


TENNYSON AND LYTTON 
To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Sir,—In his review of Mr. Milford’s The Oxford Book of Regency 
Verse, ‘* Affable Hawk” rescues Tennyson’s The New Timon 
and the Poets from the pages of Punch, and expresses a wonder 
whether they have ever been reprinted. In a search extending 
over some years I have found but two such reprints. The one 
was in a contemporary volume of caricatures which I came 
across eight years ago in the boys’ library at Clongowes Wood 
College; the other was in a lengthy footnote to Chambhers’s 
Cyclopedia of English Literature. Over and above Lytton’s 
attacks on Tennyson’s poetry, The New Timon contained the 
innuendo that Sir Robert Peel’s pension was given to a man in 
easy circumstances, while the founder and editor of the Nine- 
teenth Century was allowed to go unrewarded. Tennysen, 
at the time far from rich, says that he wrote his lines in reply 
when in a temper but with no intention of publishing them. 
He showed them to Dickens’s biographer, John Forster, who 
forthwith sent them, without Tennyson’s permission, to Punch, 
They only appeared in the issue of Saturday, February 28th, 
1846, over the signature “ Alcibiades.” 

What appears to be generally forgotten is that in the next 
issue—March 7th, 1846—there appeared, over the same signature 
the poem “ After-Thought,” which is included in every collected 
edition of Tennyson under the title Literary Squabbles |p. 237, 
“Globe” edition (Macmillan), 1899-1924]. Tennyson was 
proud of the second poem, but he would appear to have remained 
ashamed of the first until the end in that he forbade its inclusion 
in the collected editions of his verse. 

Rare as have been the reprintings of Tennyson‘s attack on 
Lytton, yet rarer has been the reprinting of the source of the 
trouble —the score of lines in Lytton’s The New Timon beginning : 

Let School-miss Alfred vaunt her chaste delight, 
and ending with the line: 
And Pensions Tennyson while starves a Knowles. 


I know of no reprint. This is all the more regrettable, because, 
while we can always go back to Punch for Tennvson’s attack, 
Bulwer’s lines were, by his express orders, cut out of all editions 
of The New Timon issued subsequent to March, 1846. 

Years later Tennyson healed old wounds by dedicating his 
Becket to Bulwer’s son, Owen Meredith, father of the present 
Earl and son of the beautiful Limerick woman Rosina Wheeler. 
—Yours, etc., Eoin O’Manony. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

December 2nd. 


SIR GILBERT SCOTT 


To the Editor of Tot NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your review on The Gothic Revival, by Mr. Kenneth 
Clark contains a passage on Sir Gilbert Scott (my father) that 
calls for a strong protest, both on grounds of truth and good 
taste. The passage in question, after referring to Pugin, goes 
on as follows : 

And then, as a sequel, the chapter on that positively heroic time- 
server and self-advertiser and successful Victorian business man, 
Gilbert Scott. The ambitious exponent of self-help sandwiched 
in between the two enthusiasts, Pugin and Ruskin—that is a moral 
spectacle to which Mr. Clark does full justice. 

Mr. Clark in his chapter on Gilbert Scott does not handle 
his subject sympathetically, and employs exaggeration that 
he may feel is necessary to emphasise and make clear his point 
of view, and though anyone who knew Sir Gilbert well knows 
that his conclusions are wrong, at least he presents his case 
with some delicacy. Not so your reviewer, who in exaggerating 
Mr. Clark’s exaggerations, gets even further from the truth, 
and in consequence is not only grossly unfair to my father, 
but employs language that oversteps the bounds of good taste 
and becomes mere vulgar abuse.—Yours, etc., 

DUKINFIELD H. Scort. 


East Oakley House, Basingstoke. 
December 11th. 


[Our reviewer had certainly no intention of being guilty of 
“‘ vulgar abuse,” nor do we think that the passage quoted can 
reasonably or even rationally be so described. He merely 
discussed facts of an age now long past without any thought 
of offending the susceptibilities of the living —Eb. N.S.] 
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Miscellany 
A VIOLET CROWN 


ROM the little white church on top of the hill to 
F the hedge at its foot, flowed a cascade of fragrant 
violets. It was not merely a shy tuft here and a 
tuft there, peering out of the grass, no, it was rather the 
grass which now and then peered out from among the 
violets. The whole terraced churchyard, with its stiff 
dark cypresses and pale green weeping-willows, was folded 
in a purple, perfumed veil; it was something extravagant, 
incredible ; a miracle of beauty shed over the sober earth. 
Kristiansen, the school-teacher in the little Danish village 
of Pedersby, had seen this miracle happen seventeen times, 
and still he could hardly believe in the possibility of the 
eighteenth. However, being a man of great faith, he trusted 
that on this soft and sunny day in May the splendour would 
be at its height, and he planned to spend a couple of stolen 
hours on the hill. He had to plan and to steal away, be- 
cause in all the village of Pedersby and surrounding country 
no man was busier than Kristiansen. It wasn’t only that 
he taught in school with a zeal and a warmth so tender that 
sick children called for their medicine so as to get well 
quickly and back to him, but people naturally took their 
problems to him—whether it was a girl who wanted to go 
away, or her parents who didn’t want her to, or whether it 
was drainage or road-mending, or what in the world to do 
with that fellow Hansen, the fishmonger, who had moved 
there from Copenhagen and who did nothing but drink and 
throw his invalid wife and little stunted boy on the parish, 
Kristiansen had become, without in the least wanting to, 
both the heart and brains of the village, and it responded 
by heaping an almost embarrassing amount of affection on 
him. He had developed a comic dread of Christmas. 
Try as he would, he had not been able to persuade them that 
he desired no presents; the sole result of his agitation had 
been that instead of showering him with small objects, 
they now clubbed together and bought him something on a 
grand scale. One year it had been a big Oriental rug, 
another a fine horse, another a new buggy, and this year he 
sadly feared they meant to give him a motor, despite his 
expressed dislike of those contrivances. 

Well, he shook his rugged head with the thick grey hair; 
apparently it couldn’t be helped. Then he began to wonder, 
as he often did, about the alcoholic Hansen and his wife 
with that extraordinary vocabulary, and the effect of it all 
on their queer, inaccessible child. 

He bent his head a little toward his left shoulder, walking 
along so, and the small girl, who had been circling nearer, 
meaning to rush up and ask if the scrap of paper in her hand 
was an authentic Montenegrin stamp, decided to wait. Not 
out of fear, but because she knew that when he carried his 
head this way it would take a good deal of shrill inquiry to 
get his attention, and she was in a hurry. She had to 
attend to the superb noises coming from the end of the lane, 
sobs, screams, wonderful curses. Hansen and his wife must 
be at it again, and the pig-tailed bit of curiosity darted up 
there. 

Kristiansen was not at all unaware of the noises, in 
fact part of his brown study was due to his consideration of 
whether he had the right to disregard them or not. 

There was very little left of the golden afternoon, of the 
Tare Oasis in time which he had managed to isolate for him- 
self in order to see and to feel the violets at the height of 
the miracle. For to him, although he played the organ at 
the service every Sunday and saw the churchyard hill 
often enough, there was a special, almost solemn, character 
about this excursion. It had come to be a sort of yearly 
Pilgrimage. He had chosen a day when he felt reasonably 


sure there would be no other visitors, and a time of the 
day when the westering sun would slant its liquid yellow 
light over all, and he had even dressed for it. Yes, Kris- 
tiansen had donned his neat black Sunday clothes for the 
violets. He meant to walk up to the churchyard, without 
once looking at it, so as not to get a partial glimpse of the 
flowing purple, and then he would swing shut the heavy 
iron grille behind him, ascend the terraced path slowly, and 
throw wide his soul to the fragrant beauty. Inevitably then, 
at the top of the hill, he would have to enter the church 
and express himself by playing the organ, the best, the most 
thrilling music which ever he improvised, leaving all the 
doors and windows open so that the exquisite, elusive odour 
could waft in around him. And he would come out just in 
time for the sunset. 

But those wild, terrible noises at the end of the lane 
were perturbing him. No doubt it was simply another of 
Hansen’s bad spells, and the irritable, invalid wife was 
relieving her feelings. There wouldn’t be anything that he, 
Kristiansen, could actually do about it, so why should he 
chance the ruin of his pilgrimage ?_ They would only delay 
him with their endless bickering. 

Now he was walking along by the tall hedge of the church- 
yard hill, and he wouldn’t look up, no, even though he knew 
a lovely corner of the violets would be visible. But he 
wanted to wait for the whole impression altogether. And 
he breathed the fresh, sweet, promising perfume which was 
beginning to come to him. 

Then he wrinkled his nose in unpleasant surprise. For 
there was another, a more masterful odour, stealing on the 
faint breeze. an odour that had in it a distinct element of 
mortality, the unmistakable communicat’on of the presence 
of fish. 

Or, he wondered fretfully, perhaps it was only the strong 
smell of the bad words Hansen’s wife was using. He 
stopped. If he kept on, and didn’t turn off here, he would 
come to the fishmonger’s house instead of the churchyard 
gate. It really wasn’t far. Five minutes and he could see 
if there were any real trouble, and escape if there wasn’t. 
And there couldn’t be. At any rate, it would have to 
be death or grand disaster to keep him from the hill 
to-day. 

So he did not take the turning, but kept on to the end of 
the lane, not because he was a busybody or a sentimentalist, 
but because, along with the bad smell of the Hansen vocab- 
ulary, there was a wailing little note of sincere pain in it, 
and Kristiansen could no more resist the appeal of that 
than he could be unkind to a child. 

He walked through their neglected garden—the only weeds 
in all Pedersby flourished there—and no sooner had he 
reached the yard than he took in the situation. A load of 
herring was standing in a hand-cart by the door, Hansen 
was lying maudlin drunk on the ground, and Hansen’s wife 
was standing over him, calling down the vengeance of hell 
on this curse of her life, because the herring would certainly 
spoil if they weren’t sold at once, and if they didn’t get those 
herring sold there wouldn’t be a crust of bread in the house, 
and so on. She was lame, a thin, slight woman, with a 
metropolitan practice in abuse, so effective that usually she 
could whip Hansen to his feet whatever his state; but this 


time it was no use, and the minute she spied the teacher 
she told him so with loud sobs. 

Kristiansen said nothing. He heard little of what she 
said, he was preoccupied with a small face he saw peeping 
out from a crack in the woodshed. It was that of Ole 
Hansen, a sullen, seven-year imp, the one child in the school 
who regarded every attempt to win his affection with sour 
distrust. Even now, the instant he saw he was being 
watched, he hastily withdrew. 

Hansen’s wife continued her lamentations. She pointed 
to the herring and declared that they had already been 
standing far too long in the sun this warm spring day, and 
they quietly supported her assertion. Kristiansen felt 
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a little squeamish, the smell of fish right out of the water 
happened to be repugnant to him, and these—well, probably 
it was true what she was saying that only the top ones had 
begun to date, but even so... He blew his nose with long 
deliberation, keeping it muffled as long as possible. 

Her plaint that they knew no one well enough in the 
village to ask them to sell the fish for them was incontro- 
vertible ; Kristiansen was aware that the Hansens had 
quarrelled with everybody rather than made friends. And 
it was undoubtedly also true that this money was perilously 
necessary to them. 

The teacher felt in his pockets. Suppose he just bought 
the load of fish. But he had no money. He never did 
have any money. His housekeeper always emptied his 
pockets of what little cash he left himself ; she said he would 
only give it away too. So that plan was no good. 

He heaved a deep sigh. Up to this he had been silent. 
But now he said in his mild, deep voice: 

“* Very well, I'll sell the herring.” 

He went over and took hold of the hand-cart. Hansen’s 
wife halted her army of invectives, staring in gaping 
amazement, and then, her chief feeling one of relief, she 
began to load him with blessings, which he cut short. 

“If you will just let me have Ole along,” he asked, 
:* I'll be much obliged, because, you see, I have on my best 
‘clothes, and if Ole could bring the fish into the houses I 
wouldn't get all scales, and the important thing is for me 
to pull the cart and handle the money. So, if you’d—” 

She didn’t need half the request. Before he had finished 
she was calling Ole, but the instant the imp had heard why 
he was wanted, he could be seen scooting out at the back of 
the woodhouse, running towards the hill. 

That hurt Kristiansen. He took hold of the shafts of the 
cart and dragged it out of the yard into the lane. He was 
indifferent now whether he did get to see the violets. The 
flowers, the music, the sunset, were a ritual, and he was 
no longer in the proper mood for it. He gave a little look 
at the corner of the purple veil to be seen from the turning 
of the lane, tried once more to breathe that essence of 
spring fragrance, was thoroughly baffled by the herring, and 

ave up. 

" in a the main street and byways of Pedersby, he 
dragged the cart, his head bent a trifle toward his left 
shoulder, his nice black suit being gradually sequined by 
the clinging scales. And the best testimonial Pedersby 
ever gave him was that not a soul manifested any visible 
surprise at seeing their venerated teacher in his Sunday 
clothes selling herring. It is true that the news of why he 
was doing it had been spread like thistledown by the little 
girl with the later duly authenticated Montenegrin stamp. 
Kristiansen sold every single fish, even the dubious ones, 
and his customers insisted on paying more than the market 
price, so it was a satisfactorily jingling pocketful which he 
took back to Hansen’s wife that evening, after sunset. 
He did not stay to be thanked. 

In the thoughtful twilight, too dark to read, too light to 
have the lamp brought in, Kristiansen sat in his study, 
smarting a bit from the just reproaches of his housekeeper, 
who, after all, had to clean those clothes, and smarting 
still more with a sense of dull disappointment. He was 
glad when someone seemed to enter the hall. The ghost 
of a knock trembled on his study door. 

“Come in!” he shouted. 

A small boy sidled through, cap pulled down almost over 
his nose. Words appeared to work in his throat and not 
get any further, so, for all speech, he just held out some- 
thing toward the teacher. 

There was a fresh whiff of violets. The thing 
wreath, clumsy and thick, but a veritable wreath. 

“Oh, Ole! Did you make that for me?” 

The small boy nodded, and the word “I” had barely 
time to hover on his quivering lips before the little stunted 
figure seemed to melt in a perfect tempest of tears. He was 
hoisted up on to a hospitable lap. 

The pure fragrance of the flowers filled the room. The 
silence was broken only by an occasional straggling hiccup 
from Ole, and Kristiansen’s soothing, ‘‘ There, there!” 
as he passed a big hand over the untidy hair, his soul 
inundated by a peace that was like music, or sunset, or 
the violet-flowing hill. 


was a 


SIGNE ToxksvIG. 


Drama 


REALITY AND ILLUSION 
[T's visit of M. Jacques Copeau with his Vieux 


Colombier company to the St. James’s Theatre 
last week was an interesting event. M. Copeau 
is one of those men with a mission in the theatre, whose 
mission, however, is an extremely personal affair. The 
history of the Vieux Colombier theatre company is that 
it was founded in Paris in 1913, interrupted by the War, 
installed in New York in 1917-18, reopened in Paris from 
1920-24 and finally retired to a little village named Pernand- 
Vergelesses in Burgundy, from which it tours Europe. 
What distinguishes M. Copeau’s company is chiefly its 
permanence as a unit under his leadership, and this 
permanence and unity give the Vieux Colombier pro- 
ductions a distinct quality of their own which may be 
refreshing or tiresome, according to one’s mood and tem- 
perament. No doubt it is much more difficult to be success- 
ful on these lines because of the inevitable monotony which 
such a company’s performances will acquire, and those who 
saw M. Copeau’s company in his own jeu de thédtre— 
which is the description he gives to his play L’Illusion— 
and in Moliére’s Le Médecin malgré lui, could not have failed 
to notice certain mannerisms and conventions which 
might become tedious and irritating. But the chief 
interest was in seeing one more example of the latter-day 
attempt to get away from the narrow realism of the theatre 
in our own time. M. Copeau calls his play L’Illusion a 
jeu de thédtre in order to emphasise the fact that it is with 
the theatre rather than with life that he is concerned. 
And all those who are eager to be up to date and aware of 
the latest movements will see in the statement that 
L’Illusion is “ not a comedy, nor a drama, but un essai 
de divertissement or, as one says nowadays, ‘ pure theatre,’” 
the proclamation of an important revolution in the dramatic 
world. Actually, however, the art of the theatre has 
always consisted in the marriage of two elements, play and 
reality. Even the most didactic plays of Mr. Shaw depend 
for their effect in the theatre upon touches of fantasy and 
extravagance; pure common sense unadulterated with 
nonsense would not make a Shavian comedy. Nor are 
the comedies of Mr. Noel Coward, Mr. Somerset Maugham, 
lifelike as they may seem, without touches of “ pure 
theatre,” and it is these touches which make them “ go” 
in the theatre. Mr. Galsworthy may appear to give us 
plays as near to pieces of real life and as little “ pure 
theatre ” as any living English dramatist, yet if we study 
Mr. Galsworthy’s plays carefully we shall find that they are 
successful in proportion to the amount of “ pure theatre” 
he has been able to mix with his sociological powder. 
The great problem of the dramatist—and, indeed, it is the 
problem of the artist all through the ages—is how to 
fuse reality with imagination and make it pure art. How 
difficult this creation is may be proved by the few con- 
spicuous examples of it that history has so far provided. 
It requires extraordinary qualities to judge exactly the 
right quantities of the different ingredients which will com- 
bine completely and leave no residue. And faced with this 
supreme difficulty artists in every age have sought for a 
new formula. But there has always been and _ there 
probably always will be an oscillation between the 
extremes of too much realism and too much fantasy. 
Whenever we hear the call of “‘ art for art’s sake oe 
and M. Copeau’s programme is only a new version of this 
old ecry—we may know that the drama has been suffering 
from an indigestion of realism and, human nature being 
what it is, we naturally fly from the one extreme to the other. 
My criticism of M. Copeau’s L’Illusion like my criticism 
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of that far cleverer and more adroit play by M. Jean Cocteau, 
Orphée, is that there is too much “ fake” about it. Both 
L’Illusion and Orphée are to my taste too full of tricks, 
“of pure theatre,” and contain too little reality. We have 
not got here what we are all so eagerly looking for—a new 
artistic revelation, a new fusion of reality and imagination. 
We have got simply a huge bag of tricks, of theatrical 
paraphernalia. It is certainly very pleasant to be reminded 
by masks and wigs and very obvious false noses and beards 
that the essence of drama is illusion. But there is no fun in 
pure illusion; the illusion must be a symbol of a reality, 
it must give us a glimpse of reality that we cannot get 
otherwise or it is valueless. I get the impression from 
M. Copeau’s vieux colombiering that a small boy gets 
when he is first taken behind the scenes and sees all the 
scene-shifters in shirt sleeves, and all the painted flats and 
back-cloths which seemed from the front to be solid marble 
and starrysky. It is ajolly sensation, an exciting sensation, 
but it is not the equivalent of drama and it only has 
value if there is such a thing as real drama. And if we 
are taken into an actor’s dressing-room we shall get a thrill 
from the array of false beards, wigs, costumes, cosmetics, 
paints and powders, but all these again have value not in 
themselves, but in the use that is made of them. In 
other words the illusion must be complete, it must be real 
and an illusion which is only an illusion is shorn of all 
romance and glamour. 


At the opposite pole to M. Copeau’s L’Illusion was. 


Mr. R. C. Sheriff's drama Journey’s End, produced by 
the Stage Society last Monday afternoon. This remarkable 
war play is a very efficient piece of realism, but it lacks 
that other ingredient of imagination which was necessary 
to make Journey’s End into a proper drama, a true work 
of art. The scene is laid throughout in a dug-out on the 
front-line during the war, and we are given the spectacle 
of five officers getting on each other’s nerves under the 
terrible strain of war-conditions. A great German attack 
is expected in two days, the company commander is in 
a state of extreme nervous tension owing to his immense 
responsibility, and to the fact that one of his officers has 
already broken down and that he has only been able to 
get him to carry out his duties by threatening to shoot 
him. In the midst of the strain of preparation for the 
attack the Colonel arrives and tells the company commander 
that the brigadier wants a raid to be made. This is the 
last straw. Two of the officers are sent on the raid with 
nine men. One officer and four men return, the others 
are killed. The remaining officers sit down to the special 
feast—chicken and champagne—which the colonel has 
sent them for dinner after the raid. The young subaltern 
who returned from the raid does not come down to the 
dinner but has some food up in the trench with the men ; 
when he comes down the company commander turns 
furiously on him, orders him to sit down and eat his dinner, 
accuses him of being a prig and “ making up” to the 
men. There is an extremely painful scene between them 
and the next day when the attack begins this young 
subaltern is hit in the back, is brought down into the dug-out, 
dies in the presence of the company commander, who 
receives a message from the one surviving officer asking 
him to come up at once as his presence in the trenches is 
urgently needed. The attack is in full force and the 
company commander ascends the steps of the dug-out 
to certain death. 

This play gave me a bad headache. It is on the whole 
a faithful, unsentimentalised account of war-conditions, 
but what effect it will have on the younger generation to 
whom the war is only a name I do not know, though I 
should very much like to learn. It would be very interesting 
to have the impressions of a young man of eighteen or 
twenty who has seen this play. The acting of Messrs. 
George Zucco, Maurice Evans, Laurence Olivier, Melville 
— and Robert Speaight as the five officers was uniformly 


8 J. B.-W. 


WHAT HAPPENS IN THE TUBE 


GERMAN, welcoming recently the arrival of the 
first batch of English films in Germany, explained 


that he and his countrymen were glad of the 
opportunity of discovering at last ‘“‘ what England was 
really like.” But how little he can have known of English 
films if he expected to find England in them, how little he 
can have known of films at all! American films are not 
typical of America, but only of Hollywood—there is no 
country except Russia which has produced anything like 
a body of national films. Probably it would be fatal for 
most directors of films to attempt a portrayal of life at all, 
but it is irritating to find men of genuine talent like Dr. 
Murnau wasting their time over the stories of Faust and 
Tartuffe when they might be doing original work. 

The only film I have seen which is in parts really English 
is Mr. Anthony Asquith’s Underground, shown publicly for 
the first time at the Marble Arch Pavilion last week. This 
is a film about a London shop-girl and a porter on the 
Underground. Many of the scenes were taken in the tube 
and are remarkably effective, rather in the manner of 
Berlin, though the realism of Underground is due to good 
directing and good acting, while Berlin was composed 
entirely of actual pictures taken with a concealed camera. 
The background of the film is excellent throughout—lifts 
and sliding staircases, the Chelsea power station, a sales 
basement in a large shop, a pavement artist on the Embank- 
ment who begs and despises the pennies thrown to him, 
a bus-ride to the country, the thawed faces and complacency 
of pub-crawlers. As a description of routine, Underground 
is full of good observation. The technique is successfully 
German without trickery ; but the story is American, and so, 
unfortunately, are one or two pieces of humour. A really 
good scene in a public-house, when someone gets drunk 
and throws billiard balls through the window, is spoilt by 
a Tit-Bits joke at the end. The balls come flying into the 
street with a shivering of glass and bound in the gutter, 
to the astonishment of an old lady walking along the pave- 
ment; the sudden change from the small drunken scene 
inside is properly fantastic. But then the old lady is made 
to think of hailstones, and she puts up an umbrella. It is 
poor enough as a joke in print, but performed literally for 
the eye it is maddening. 

Some of the situations are spoilt in the same way, by a 
slick American finish. The beginning of the film is excellent. 
The idyll of the porter and the shop-girl, their meeting in 
the tube, a few gifts, an afternoon’s picnic in the country, 
are admirably shown. But as the story goes on, with 
jealous rivalry and the problem of four people who cannot 
pair off, what begins as a spiritual struggle ends merely in 
violent athletics. A girl is killed by being thrown against 
a live wire in a power station; there is a scramble over 
roofs and in swinging cages, and a final scene when the 
hero and his rival struggle on the floor of the lift. One is 
reminded of the admirably sensible beginning of the film 
by pictures of ordinary people hurrying in the tube; in 
the lift the fight is watched by an astonished ring of spec- 
tators. Their astonishment is a good piece of realism, but 
it shows up the absurdity of this conventional climax, by 
which a man can only be a successful lover if he blacks 
someone else’s eye. Mr. Asquith describes his film as 
“a story of everyday London people,” and its merits are 
that the people in it are quite ordinary people, and that it 
is a genuine picture of London. The melodrama is a 


fantasy as surprising as Mr. Churchill’s gallop of armoured 
cars during the General Strike. 

Perhaps it is unfair to stress these crudities, which are, 
after all, the stock-in-trade of film entertainment. Mr. 
Asquith’s skill is undeniable. But the earlier scenes of 
Underground suggest that he ought to be able to do without 
conventional tricks altogether. As it is, he is certainly the 
best director of films in England. Underground is sure of 
success, because its faults as well as its many good qualities 
are popular, and it deserves it. G. W. 8. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N Mr. A. J. A. Symons’s preface to An Anthology of 
"Nineties Verse the following admirable passage 
occurs : 

In the twilit end of the nineteenth century there seemed no 
answer to a bleak materialism. Anthropology showed the moral 
code to be no more than a time-serving expedient ; Socialism 
emphasised the invincible inequalities of modern life ; and physical 
science disproved divinity. Some doubters found salvation in the 
Fabian Society, others in the Catholic Church; but a minority 
remained that, despairing of truth outside itself, looked inward to 
the only verities that had not seemed to crumble while it watched : 


the cultivation of the self, the consolations of art. Nor had it to 
look far for a new creed. 
Twenty years before, in the Conclusion to his first book, Walter 
Pater, in six explicit sentences, wrote out in capital letters the 
secret scepticism of his inner mind. In vain, when he realised his 
act, did the timorous prophet expunge the Conclusion from his 
second edition, modify it in his third. What is written may perish ; 
but it cannot be destroyed ; and his words became the gospel of 
the men of the ‘nineties. He left his disciples a solitary hope. 
Philosophy and religion, he had shown, could do no more for the 
human spirit than “ startle it into a sharp and eager observation ™ ; 
experience could teach nothing, be no more than the emotion of 
successive moments ; life itself was but ‘a counted number of 
pulses.” Nevertheless, Art remained; Art could quicken those 
counted pulses, and yield a multiplied consciousness to its devotees ; 
it was the ultimate wisdom, and if practised or studied for its own 
sake gave the highest quality to one’s moments as they quickly 
passed. Man is incorrigibly an idealist : since all else failed, Pater’s 
followers sought to create a new beauty for no sake but its own. 
To dissociate Art from any form of moral or social judgment was a 
necessary consequence. Much else followed logically. Ethical 
sympathies were, in Art, “‘ an unpardonable mannerism of style.” 
This is the best short description of the spirit of “ the 
*Nineties ’’ that I have come across, it being understood, 
of course, that the label is attached only to a single coherent 
art movement, which took place during that decade. It 
was a movement fertile in poetry as the anthology itself 
shows. Among the poems from which Mr. Symons selected 
were, of course, those of Lord Alfred Douglas: Martin 
Secker has now published the Complete Poems (10s. 6d.). 
+ * « 


These early poems were naturally written under the 
influence of that movement. Lord Alfred Douglas, however, 
was one of those children of “ the "Nineties ”” who found 
salvation in the Catholic Church, and he now repudiates in 
a note a poem in which he once expressed his artistic creed. 
The poem began: 

Tell me not of Philosophies, 
Of morals, ethics, laws of life. 

In his preface he says that there are two chief literary 
heresies: (1) the “Art for Art’s sake” heresy which 
upholds style at the expense of sincerity, and (2) the anti- 
formal heresy, which proclaims that strict forms and rules 
are inimical to poetry and can be broken whenever it suits 
the “ poet.” The principle violated is that “‘ good poetry 
is made up of two things: style and sincerity.” He holds 
that Oscar Wilde was the chief exponent of the heresy that 
style is more important than sincerity. 

* * * 


Now, “sincerity” is one of the vaguest words in the 
critic’s vocabulary, or indeed in the vocabulary of the 
ordinary man. Any emotion which is felt at the moment 
and for a moment may be described as “ sincere,” and yet 
the writer who merely speaks out of shifty moods is just the 
sort of writer we call “ insincere.” Again, there is the 
consistent writer who only expresses ideas to which he 
assents, and yet his assent may not imply that collaboration 
of his temperament, of his whole being, which is absolutely 
necessary if he is to make poetry out of his convictions and 


perceptions. Now, Lord Alfred Douglas is a poet whose 
form is impeccable. He has written sonnets which are 
flawless. 


Nor am I prepared to impeach his “ sincerity.” 
In such a sonnet as “ The Dead Poet” feeling and form 
have perfectly coalesced : 

I dreamed of him last night, I saw his face 

All radiant and unshadowed of distress, 

And as of old, in music measureless, 

I heard his golden voice and marked him trace 

Under the common thing the hidden grace, 

And conjure wonder out of emptiness, 

Till mean things put on beauty like a dress. 


And all the world was an enchanted place. 

And then, methought, outside a fast locked gate 

I mourned the loss of unrecorded words, 

Forgotten tales and mysteries half said, 

Wonders that might have been articulate, 

And voiceless thoughts like murdered singing birds, 
And so I woke and knew that he was dead. 

But this must be added: his rhythms have no strong 
individual quality. They do not belong unmistakably to 
him alone, and to no other poet. Take for instance this 
sonnet. Its beauty of form cannot be denied, nor of its 
feeling : 

Alas! that Time should war against Distress, 
And numb the sweet ache of remembered loss, 
And give for sorrow’s gold the indifferent dross 
Of calm regret or stark forgetfulness. 

I should have worn eternal mourning dress, 
And nailed my soul to some perennial cross, 
And made my thoughts like restless waves that toss 
On the wild sea’s intemperate wilderness. 

But lo! came Life, and with its painted toys 
Lured me to play again like any child. 

O pardon me this weak inconstancy. 

May my soul die if in all present joys, 
Lapped in forgetfulness or sense-beguiled, 
Yea, in my mirth, if I prefer not thee. 


Yet the rhythm of such lines as the two with which it opens 
is not his property, but that of an age—the Elizabethan age. 
Elizabethan sonnets which are more excellent than this 
one are few in number. But it is not a fresh voice to which 
we are listening. Does that mean that the poet has failed 
to reach ultimate “ sincerity ” of expression? I am in- 
clined to suspect it, for no two men are alike, yet immedi- 
ately afterwards to ask myself, Does it, after all, matter 
when the result is indubitably beautiful ? 

* * * 


The second half of the Collected Poems is work of a very 
different character: it is a collection of his nonsense and 
satirical verse. Here Lord Alfred Douglas is clearly an 
inventor who has never had credit for his originality. The 
rhymes, first published as Tales with a Twist, by “ Belgian 
Hare,” were the first rhymes written making fun out of 
animals, a form of humour which has had much vogue since 
then: 

Few birds or beasts are more unpleasant, 
Or more malicious, than the Pheasant. 
For when the wind is in the East 

He makes himself a perfect beast. 
And when the wind is in the West 

He makes himself a perfect pest. 

All day he’s very cross and bad, 

And in the night he goes quite mad. 
And even in the noon-day heat 

He’s not. a pleasant bird to meet. 

If you should go out dressed in green, 
IIe’s pretty sure to make a scene. 
And if you go out dressed in red, 

It nearly sends him off his head. 

In fact, all kinds and cuts of clothes 
He equally abhors and loathes. 

But if you wear no clothes at all, 

Be ready for a funeral. 


It is not easy to achieve absolute nonsense in rhyme, 
nonsense “ untainted by the least trace of satire or parody 
and caricature.” He is one of the few who have succeeded. 
“The Pongo Papers,” which are a most amusing parody 
in verse of intellectual controversy are definitely satirical, 
and there is plenty of satire of the kind with which Mr. 
Belloc has made us familiar, in “*‘ The Duke of Berwick ”: 


He and the Duchess always turned their backs 
On those whose conduct was the least bit lax. 
Where’er they went they waved a moral banner, 
And constantly left rooms “in a marked manner.” 


He claims for “The Pongo Papers” and for “ The 
Placid Pug” that they are “ by far the most elaborate 
nonsense rhymes that have ever been attempted,” and he 
adds that he has devoted as much fundamental brainwork 
to their production as to the writing of his sonnets. Being 
hybrids between pure nonsense and satire “ they need the 
excuse of elaborate technical perfection to justify them. 
This is sound: that hybrid form does require technical 
perfection. Both these poems have been published before, 


but neither his poetry nor his nonsense, nor his satire has 
received a tithe of the recognition due to them. — The 
publication of this complete collection of his work will, in 
time, make it unnecessary for him to blow his own trumpet. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Fire Down Below. By Marcarer Irwin. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
As Far as Jane’s Grandmother’s. 
%s. 6d. 
Shadows Waiting. 

7s. 6d. 
Salad Days. By Turopora BEeNson. Cayme Press. 


The Unspoiled. By M. E. Frances PARKER. 
%. 6d. 


These novels are all written by women. The popular con- 
ception of a lady novelist is of a wildly unconventional creature 
giving hysterical tea parties in long white gloves and a picture 
hat. But a perusal of their novels suggests a far more sinister 
prototype, a detached and reactionary young woman using all 
her charms for documentation and all her talent for elbowing 
her novel into the form which is at once solid, fashionable, and 
undercrowded. In England women novelists are in the ascen- 
dant. They have not written the best novels, but they have 
written all those books over which one’s judgment and one’s 
enthusiasm uneasily refuse to come to terms. This may ‘be 
a result of the War, but the condition remains that women writers 
have a deeper confidence than men. They are alarmingly at 
home in the world, and they use their quick imaginations to 
heighten this relentless materialism and to triumph over any 
problems of mere technique. Nothing ages one like a sincere 
analysis of other people’s success, so it may be comforting to 
point out that all the woman writer’s sensible and brightly 
metaphored realism is often ruined by a lush and juicy self- 
worship or self-pity which creeps redolently out from a major 
character or, worse still, from the general temerity of the style: 

He brushed her indignantly aside. ‘‘ Rubbish! Why you must 
have the world at your feet,” he said with devout conviction. ‘* You 
could have any man you cared to whistle for.” 

“Maybe, since I don’t want any,” she answered, “‘ and as I can’t 
whistle.” 

“Can’t you whistle ? Good heavens! I’ll teach you,” he cried, 
and tried without success to do so. The music lesson over, another 
thought entered her head and she told him chattily : 

“It’s a wonder to me that none of your poems are about me. I 
should have thought I’d be a most invaluable inspiration to you.” 

“So you are, Sweet, so you are. I'll write a poem to you some 
day. What do you remind me of ? 

“ Les cris aigus des filles chatouillées ” is what the reviewer is 
reminded of, for this is but the prelude to two pages of banter 
between Felicity and Varyan on the top of a *bus. Salad Days 
is a much better book than this quotation would suggest, but 
the passage illustrates the streak of marzipan in women novelists 
and the tiresomeness—this is another fault—of most heroine’s 
young men, 

Fire Down Below is an excellent novel ; seldom has a natural 
cleverness been so well controlled in a work of the imagination. 
This book and Shadows Waiting both deal with the influence of 
pagan goddesses on mortal love affairs. The former, in which 
a statue of Cybele brings exotic plenty and then disaster on a 
border manor house, is in the style of new paganism which is 
now in vogue. The recipe is simple. Read Denys l’ Auzerrois 
and Apollo in Picardy. Take an old country house, an old 
family, and an old statue, either brought back from foreign parts 
or discovered in the garden. Apply one statue to the family so 
that the influence of one produces what may—or may not (there 
must always be a loophole)—be miracles on the fortunes 
of the other. If the statue is Oriental, a series of disasters is 
enough ; if pagan, there must be prosperity as well. When Pan 
or Cybele or the little yellow god have done their worst the house 
must be burned, either by the image or by the enraged villagers 
who have murmured suitably during the earlier period. The 
statue should not survive this fire; indeed, nothing should be 
found in the ashes but five little notebooks which record the 
impression made by the whole affair on a pair of lovers, a local 
spinster, a policewoman, an essayist, and a priest. 

Miss Irwin has managed the technique of this amazingly 
well. Cybele showers her blessings on the squire without requir- 
ing (age has made her tolerant) the operation so unsettling to 
her earlier votaries. His orchard bears fruit in winter, his 
flowers bloom beneath the snow. The daughter of the friend he 
has betrayed to buy the statue becomes governess to his children, 
stows more beautiful and more in love with him. A young artist 
paints a pagan window for the local church, fighting the inevitable 
fiery spinster, the local Annie Spragg, worrying the superstitious 
Villagers, harassing the erudite and gentle clergyman. The 
book ends in flames, as these books do, but the treatment is 
exceptional. This kind of story, blending exotic pagan deities 


By Eviru Outvier. Secker. 


By ELreanor Cumron. Faber and Gwyer. 


7s. 6d. 
Fowler Wright. 


with the green English countryside, gives great scope to a 
dramatic imagination. Miss Irwin has this to the full, together 
with a very adequate sense of words and a sharp verbal wit 
which is almost out of place, so much does it make the reader 
hope for satire. The young artist, Mr. Wem, is a brilliant take 
off of the social product of the squares round Euston, and 
there is something sharp and comic about all the characters 
which shows the author has an ironic perception of them as 
human beings as well as an emotional one as tragic puppets. 
Fire Down Below is a brilliant book; it reveals far greater gifts 
than the form gives scope to. One longs to hear Mr. Wem’s 
conversation with his dowdy Aspasia— sitting by her side, 
evening after evening, watching her in her dingy gown and thick 
black laced-up shoes, he had learnt to eliminate from life every- 
thing that most men consider make life worth living ’—one 
would like more letters from the young sailor at Gibraltar, 
more of the vicar’s scholarship, the squire’s irritating epigrams— 
in fact the book requires a whole appendix of short stories in 
which the satire latent in the tragedy might be laid open to 
the view. We have very little good satire in England, and a 
great deal of fantasy. The blend of epigram with imagination 
in this book is a little misleading, revealing simultaneously 
two worlds which the authoress is well equipped to make the 
best of. Also her habit of writing in the “ stream of conscious- 
ness ” of her characters is confusing when the book has not yet 
fully explained who the characters are, and she falls into the 
trap of writing her own meditations in the thoughts of her 
figures, so that the stupid young midshipman is made to remin- 
isce by a quotation from a play of Ford’s. Miss Irwin perhaps 
is just a little too conscious that a novel should be readable. 
With her wit, imagination, style and masculine accuracy, she 
should become one of the best novelists we have. 

As Far as Jane’s Grandmother’s is alsoa remarkable book. The 
** sacrificed ’? daughter is now a thing of the past, but this is a 
perfect study of a young woman who loses a husband and later 
a vocation through reverence for her grandmother, a ferocious 
old lady who reigns supreme in her country house by the very 
qualities that Jane, however cautious, can never possess. In 
place of the publisher’s encomium there is only a delightful 
lithograph by Rex Whistler. The bookis got up with almost as 
perfect a taste as it is written. I rather resent the cult of Jane 
Austen, but this seems the most complete adaptation of her 
attitude and technique to modern times. Also every pitfall of 
the feminine writer has been studiously avoided. Here is a 
description of the difficulties of a young woman whose partner 
goes to a hunt ball in a soft shirt : 

Viola, charming, tactful girl as she was, had felt really uncom- 
fortable about having him as a partner. She had not liked to 
refuse him a dance, as she was too well mannered to appear to 
ostracise any young man whom her hostess had invited. But on 
the other hand, she could not possibly show herself with him in 
the ball-room, where she knew he was so displeasing to the young 
men of her set. So she compromised by giving him a dance, and 
then sitting it out with him in a remote corner. She said she had 
really liked him very much in himself, but of course it was quite 
impossible to be seen about with him. 

“Viola makes an art of combining broadmindedness with exclu- 
siveness,”’ said Mrs. Basildon. 

“IT agree with you that she is a most charming girl,” Aunt Katie 
said, ‘“‘agreeable and pleasant wherever she is. A real help in 
any house party.” 

Surely the connoisseur is rejoiced by such stratifications of 
quiet malice. Jane, of course, fails to elope with the young man 
in question. Later she fails to become a nun, and when her 
grandmother is dead the opportunity of marrying him again 
presents itself, and is even more inevitably thrown away. The 
difficulty in constructing a novel is to avoid the happy situation. 
Salad Days, for instance, is an ill-managed horse that carries the 
authoress down every byway of successful wish-fulfilment. 
Felicity and Varyan—no wonder Varyan’s first play is nearly as 
brilliant as his second! No wonder his poems are the talk of 
London, second as a subject only to his looks! In any novel 
the characters will run away with their creator, desperate for 
their happy ending. A good novel is one in which the author 
has found the truth behind the truth, for behind every situation 
lies one more complicated and more exacting because it is 
nearer life. ‘‘ Absent thee from Felicity a while” is good 
advice to all writers who must give their heroines brains, beauty, 
birth, a successful season, a host of friends and an unfortunate— 
but how dignified—love affair, Jane, the half-hearted prig, is 
ruthlessly dragged away by her own limitations from the pas- 
tures where she would like to browse. Felicity cannot resist 
being a success at whatever she undertakes. Everything in 
As Far as Jane’s Grandmother's is exactly right. No trace of 
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snobbish glamour obscures Mrs. Basildon or her lovely house ; 
no hint of moralising impairs the cold and pseudo-sympathetic 
handling of her grandchild. Even the style is direct and 
monotonous as the furrows of Mount Sorrel loam. This 
book is the perfect analysis of what is meant by ‘“ county” 
and unusually close to the perfection of real art. Salad Days 
is a very likeable book. Despite the faults mentioned it is a gay, 
amusing, and rather endearing piece of writing. First love, girls’ 
schools, and debutantes’ dances are not very rich material, 
and the authoress has done the best with them that she could. 
She shows a sense of style and a sense of humour, and the 
heroine is pleasantly detached from her sheltered life. One is 
grateful for the analysis of schoolgirl friendships, and for a 
certain radiance that first novels lack. It is immature, but 
when the writer has got over her-horror of failure in anyone or 
anything her talent should come out very well. 

Shadows Waiting is an intricate study of a love-affair at the 
point when the young man decides his fiancée will make it im- 
possible for him to write. No one ever writes about the young 
man looking for a wife to make him work, which is at least as 
real a situation as the one in which Dennis and Hackla (these 
heroines!) find themselves. Shadows Waiting is a beautiful, 
rather over-elaborate development of this gambit. So closely 
written and careful a piece of work—for the young man’s book 
is bound up in it too—is chiefly interesting to lovers. It is dis- 
tinguished, unusual, and rather heavyy—an unusual production 
but lacking in movement. Once again, it is impossible to like 
the young man. 

In case male writers are disheartened by the merit of these 
books, I have included The Unspoiled. No man could write as 
badly as that, and the authoress’s terrific graveyard sincerity 
enly shows that sincerity is notenough. There is another side to 
these books. Both Miss Benson and Miss Olivier and the other 
two to some extent write of a world which is as respectable, as 
established, and as intolerant as any Victorian family. Perhaps 
women are more conservative ; perhaps Cadogan Square knows 
more than Chelsea ; but while Europe writes about the defence 
of the West or the decline of it, England withdraws further into 
the close world of London seasons and country cattle shows, and 
from them, as in the days of Hardy and of Thackeray, our 
genuine post-war masterpieces seem likely to emerge. 


Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


A Short History of the Jews. To the Roman Period. 
E. E. KEttetr. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


In the whole range of ancient history there is no section quite 
so interesting or so intrinsically important as the early history 
of the Jews. Christendom has inherited from the Jews far more 
than it has succeeded in inheriting from the Greeks. Moses 
looms larger in the minds of most of us than Homer, David than 
Pericles. It does not in the least follow, however, that it is 
very important for us to be able to distinguish fact from legend, 
historical truth from myth. Very likely most of the Psalms 
of David were written hundreds of years after his death just as 
the Gospels of the New Testament, in the form in which they 
have come down to us, may have been put on to paper a very 
long time after the death of Jesus of Nazareth. But do these 
questions of date matter very much? Whether it be a matter 
of the book of Job or of Genesis, of Ecclesiastes or the Epistle 
to the Romans, few people will ever care to judge them by the 
canons of scientific historical criticism, or to value them one 
iota the more or the less because they can be shown to have been 
written at this date or that. Their value is intrinsic and all we 
really need to know is that somebody wrote them sometime. 
If it were to be proved that no such person as David ever existed 
he would still remain one of the greatest and most beloved 
human figures in the history of the world. 

But to say this is not at all to say that Biblical criticism is 
worthless, and we think that Mr. Kellett has done in this volume 
a very useful piece of work. He has, in effect, boiled down the 
results of all the long labour and scholarship which have been 
devoted to this subject during the past two or three generations, 
and presents them to us here in a form which is at once brief, 
concise, and eminently readable. In the story thus told there 
are many points which must be of interest to the reader hitherto 
uninitiated into the mysteries of the ‘* Higher Criticism.” An 
obvious one is the probability that Samuel and David and 
Solomon knew nothing of the Pentateuch, which would appear 
not merely to have been put upon paper, but to have been com- 
posed, long after these had been gathered to their fathers. The 
next is the very gradual rise of the idea of monotheism. This 


By 


idea according to modern critics was by no means instinct in 
the earliest forms of the Jewish religion. Jehovah or Yahweh 
was very definitely a tribal deity connected with the descendants 
of Abraham and with their land; he was a jealous god and 
within the borders of that land it was a sin to worship any other 
god ; but outside those borders his sway did not extend, and 
an Israelite going into the land of Moab or elsewhere would 
quite naturally—in, let us say, the days of Samuel or Jeroboam 
—pay his tribute to the god of the foreign country he was visiting. 
The true idea of monotheism, of a single god holding sway over 
the whole earth, came much later. Even in the days of the 
prophet Elisha it had hardly taken clear form. It is only with 
the prophetic books of Amos and Hosea that Yahweh begins to 
become the only God, and as he becomes an only God he becomes 
also for the first time a righteous God. Mercy is no longer a 
crime against his name. He no longer orders massacres. He 
is ‘to be served by a daily life of mercy and goodness.” He 
becomes in short the first moral Deity known to man. 

All through the story from the very earliest days of Israelitish 
history runs the tale of conflict between the prophets and the 
priests. The priests were the upholders of vested interests, 
the conservators of traditional forms; the prophets were the 
innovators, the hated radical reformers of their day. The 
struggle never ceased, save perhaps in the time of the Maccabees 
after the return from Babylon, and culminated historically in 
the conflict between Jesus on the one hand and the Pharisees 
and money-changers on the other. That conflict was no new 
thing, for all through the history of Judaism the priests and the 
prophets had been in opposite camps; and if their opposition 
is not as plain as it might be, that is only because nearly all the 
accounts we possess are partial and one-sided—first on this side 
and then on that. 

To some extent of course, all this re-interpretation of the Old 
Testament story is arbitrary, depending, that is to say, upon 
the predilections of the commentator. The work of scholars 
may lack at times the real judgment and sense of truth which 
less learned men may command ; but even the most orthodox 
of Biblical students should be glad to have the results of modern 
research summed up for them in so succinct and convenient a 
form as in this book. It is a small volume and on the face of it 
not a very ambitious one, but it is in all respects scholarly, 
and admirably designed to satisfy the needs of those who wish 
to know what bearing modern historical research has upon a book 


which to so many millions of people still remains the greatest 
book in the world. 


THE WAGES QUESTION 


Wages in Practice and Theory. By J. W. F. Rowe. Routledge. 
12s. 6d. 

Wages. By Maurice Doss. 
Press. 5s. 


It has been obvious for a long time past that the theories of 
economists on the subject of wages have been in a state of 
dissolution. Never, indeed, since the final abandonment of the 
ideas that wages tend inevitably to subsistence level or are 
regulated by a fixed wages fund has there been a theory of wages 
really deserving the name. Walker, by relating wages definitely 
to the “ productivity ” of labour, and pointing to the fact that 
they are paid out of current production and not from a pre- 
existing capital fund, did lay the foundations for a new doctrine ; 
and his work, with that of Jevons in treating the wages question 
as merely one problem among other pricing problems, to be 
considered in the light of the principle of “ final utility,” led 
the economists on to the theories of ‘“* marginal productivity ” 
which have dominated most modern expositions of the subject. 
But marginal productivity as a clue to wages has remained a 
most unsatisfying conception ; for if the workman at the margin 
receives just what his labour is worth, do not all the other 
labourers tend to receive a good deal less? Or, in the alternative, 
has not all labour to be regarded in a purely abstract way, as & 
standardised thing of which any one unit is as good as another 
—a conclusion which is too obviously untrue to be worth consid- 
ering? Marginal productivity theories are usually plausible 
only because they are ambiguous; and productivity theories 
that do not invoke the marginal idea only tell us the evident fact 
that, on the whole, the more there is to divide, the more the 
labourers are likely to get for their labour. Wage theory, 0 
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fact, is in as complete a mess as any branch of economic theory. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising that Mr. Dobb, 
having set out to write an elementary manual on the wages 
question, should have failed to make a satisfactory book. For 
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elementary manuals need, above all, assured foundations ; 
and in this case there are no secure foundations on which a lucid 
exposition can be based. Mr. Rowe is in a different position; 
for he set out, not to expound elementary wage theory to the 
multitude, but to discover new truth. Probably Mr. Dobb is as 
fully aware as Mr. Rowe that current wage theory is thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. Indeed, his book provides internal evidence that 
this is the case. But within the limits of his manual he could only 
hint at the need for revision and at the possible lines for it to 
follow, whereas Mr. Rowe has been able to develop a new con- 
structive hypothesis on broad lines. Wages in Practice and Theory 
is the most important book on its subject that has appeared since 
Walker published The Wages Question more than half a century 
ago. 

The point on which Mr. Rowe mainly insists is, indeed, 
stressed by Mr. Dobb as well, though it is not worked up by him 
into even the outline of a theory. The older economists all wrote 
of wages, as of most other things, on the assumption of a free 
and purely individual competition, and arrived at economic 
“ laws ’’ based on this assumption. They then went on to recog- 
nise that Trade Unionism and collective bargaining could, to 
a certain extent, modify the operation of these laws by influencing 
particular wage rates. But the “general rate of wages’’—that 
highly elusive abstraction—was thought of as quite beyond 
their control ; and even in relation to “ special” or trade wages 
their influence was thought of in the main as a short period 
influence, kept within narrow limits by the operation of “‘ laws” 
which they could not defy with impunity. Of collective bargain- 
ing as a constructive influence both on wage rates and on econo- 
mic organisation, there was no trace at all in these older theories. 
Trade Unionism was accordingly of quite minor social 
importance. 

Mr. Rowe not merely challenges this conception, but puts 
forward a new hypothesis directly contrary to it. The pressure 
of Trade Unions for high wages he regards as a potent factor 
making for the better organisation of industry, because the 
employer who has to pay more for labour is set to devising 
means of turning it to better use. Thus, if wages are limited 
by productivity, they also influence productivity. And, whereas 
the older economists used to lecture Trade Unions for flouting 
economic laws by demanding an “ uneconomic” wage, Mr. 
Rowe urges them, in the name of economic science, to demand 
higher wages in order to compel employers to make their labour 
more productive. He recognises that this may involve some 
unemployment, both by driving the least efficient employers 
out of production and by causing others to use less labour and 
more machinery ; but he holds that unemployment due to these 
causes is a sign of industrial health and not of disease, and carries 
with it its own corrective in expanding productivity and demand. 
Of course, this view is put forward with reservations which cannot 
be stated here; but Mr. Rowe does actually attribute the lack 
of technical progress in the cotton industry, in part at least, to 
the failure of the Trade Unions to press for high enough wages. 
We thus have a complete reversal of the familiar position—an 
economist lecturing Trade Unionists for not being more insistent 
on their claims than they actually are. 

Mr. Rowe’s book contains much more than this re-statement 
of wage theory. His theory is based on a careful study of the 
actual movements of wages in a number of industries—building, 
cotton, railways, mines, and engineering. This part of his book 
is, indeed, the indispensable basis of his theoretical argument. 
Mr. Dobb’s book lacks this practical approach, but includes a 
quite competent survey of the existing features of the wage 
system, these chapters being much better than the part dealing 
with theory. He also covers the questions of State regulation 
and the minimum wage, but very inadequately ; and in general 
his book is very disappointing from the author of so excellent 
& study as his recent work on The Economic Development of 
Russia. But this is largely because at the present stage an even 
tolerably good introductory book on wage theory is impossible 
to write. Perhaps when Mr. Rowe’s contribution is fully recog- 
nised, that will alter the situation in this respect. 


A HERO-WORSHIPPER 
The Last Twelve Years of Joseph Conrad. By Ricuarp Cur.e. 
Low. 10s. 6d. 
Conrad to a Friend. 150 Selected Letters. Low. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Curle’s Twelve Years is fluent, naive, and marked almost 
throughout by what Matthew Arnold would probably have 
called simplesse. Mr. Curle is a hero-worshipper, and his book 
. full of a kind of wild surmise, as if Conrad had been the 
Pacific and his admirer a staring Cortes. The style suits 
the sentiment: the interjections are sadly overworked. We 
note an “ Ah” on page 30, an “ Oh, yes” on page 13, a bare 


“Yes”? on page 138, and ‘many such-like Yes’es of great 
charge”? scattered in every chapter. The tone is like that of 
a schoolboy telling how the captain of the eleven had patted 
him on the back or tossed him a careless word. The book, 
moreover, reads as if it had been dictated and never revised. 
With some of the criticism. again, we are in disagreement. 
Mr. Curle says that at least in the later novels Conrad 
** was idiomatic and concise as few writers have ever been.” 
Conrad had an astonishing vocabulary, and occasionally used 
our language with great power, but he never, to the end of his 
days, learnt the English idiom: his speech betrayed him to the 
last. Mr. Curle tells us that he helped his friend to put right the 
** shalls ” and ‘ wills.” How many errors he found would be 
hard to guess: certainly some hundreds have been left. 

But all this is not to say that the book is without value and 
interest. Any first-hand information about so remarkable a 
man as Conrad must be interesting; and Mr. Curle enjoyed 
unique opportunities of studying him. He saw him morose 
and he saw him expansive, in ill-health and in good health ; 
in the company of others and in a solitude 4 deux ; and, though 
he is as far from being a Boswell as Conrad from being a Johnson, 
he has contrived to give us a vivid picture of his hero. Unques- 
tionably the picture is an attractive one: it is that of a sound, 
honest, generous-hearted, and strong-minded man ; with a sense 
of humour true if not English, a temper not soured by years of 
poverty and struggle, and a judgment not warped by success. 
We are not quite sure that he was a great man: but this book 
shows that he had in full measure one of the chief elements of 
greatness. When set on a pedestal by adoring devotees, he 
sat on it as modestly as if it had been an easy chair. He seems 
to have been always saying, with the irony of Vespasian, “ Ut 
puto, deus fio.” 

Perhaps the most valuable chapters are those which record 
Conrad’s opinions of his own works. On the work of others he 
had his prejudices: he scarcely ever mentioned Shakespeare ; 
he preferred Marryat to Melville, underestimated Tolstoy, and 
detested Dostoievsky. He often disliked a book because he 
disliked its author. But of his own novels he was a sane and 
detached critic. Mr. Curle induced him to write in many of his 
books an explanation of their ruling motives: and illuminating 
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these often are. Under Western Eyes, we learn, was suggested by 
** the rubbishy character of stories about Russian revolutionaries 
published in magazines“: for he was always a Conservative and 
believed in “ order.” In The Nigger of the Nurcissus he wrote, 
‘** By these pages I stand or fall.” Lord Jim he considered too 
long. The enormously successful Chance he regarded as a 
tour de force, ‘an attempt to grapple with characters generally 
foreign to the body of my work.” Probably, like Phocion, 
whenever the world approved he began to doubt; and it is 
likely that if these two novels had failed he would have rated 
them higher. In his own view Nostromo was his greatest 
achievement ; and Nostromo was never popular. It cost him 
two years of hard toil, and he could not bear to hear it 
depreciated. 

No writer, indeed, ever spent more pains over his task than 
Conrad. Mr. Curle tells us that he reckoned three hundred and 
fifty words (an octavo page) a good day’s work: the typed 
copies were full of alterations, and the proofs were like a Beet- 
hoven score. Even when not writing, he was labouring with his 
brain. Men have disputed, and will dispute, as to whether his 
fame was deserved: none can deny that it was fully earned. 

It must indeed be firmly founded if it can stand the publication 
of these Letiers, half of which are mere hasty notes. We read 
how Conrad stayed at the Norfolk Hotel, how his water-supply 
was cut off at the main, how Mrs. Randall Davidson called on 
him, how his “* shover” took a week-end off with his young 
woman, how, being crowded, he had to put up Mr. Curle in the 
nursery wing, and how he hoped to reach London on Thursday, 
Vic. 11.28. Incidentally, Conrad shows his mastery of our 
idiom by writing, ‘‘ I need have been a churl not to be moved 
by your article.” E. E. K. 


ALCHEMY AND MYSTICISM 


The Works of Geber. Englished by Ricuarp RvussELL, 1678. 
Edited by E. J. Hotmyarp. Dent. 6s. 

Readings from Friedrich von Hugel. With an introductory Essay 
by ALtGarR THOROLD. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


Separated by so many centuries, and each, though with its 
own influence, difficult if not prohibitive to the ordinary reader, 
there is one great link between these two books—that of the 
search after truth; or of one aspect of truth, the mystical. 
At first glance there could be no greater contrast than the 
symbolical writings of the great Arabian alchemist, Abu Musa 
Jabir ibn Hayyan (Jabir was latinised into Geber), and the 
massive and orthodox mysticism of the Catholic thinker, 
Baron von Hiigel. Yet the accompanying circumstances of 
Geber’s work, and its translation into English, and of the life 
of Baron von Hiigel are so curiously alike that they invite 
comment. 

First, each scholar worked quietly away in an atmosphere 
of war. The East is always disturbed, and during the expulsion 
of the Barmecides, Harun-al-Raschid’s powerful ministers, 
from the Persian Court, Geber had to fly for his life. In Germany 
and England in the seventeenth century, there raged the Thirty 
Years’ War and the Great Rebellion. Yet Geber went on with 
his alchemy, even then, despite disillusion and fraud, patient 
of interpretation as the science of an inner transmutation of 
baser impulses into a spiritual gold, and anyhow yielding in 
its course the actual fruits of chemical science. Boehme, in 
Silesia, under obloquy and persecution, worked out his strange 
system, part mysticism, part theosophy, which later turned into 
the powerful inspiration of the thought of men such as Winstanley 
and George Fox, and has not lost its potency even to-day. But 
in England, after the Restoration, amid the tremendous after- 
wash of civil commotion, there went on an eager interest in 
science. 

The translation of Geber is not so strange when we remember 
that chemical remedies had been introduced at Oxford before 
the Civil War, that alchemy in its lower forms was assiduously 
practised, and that the rival claims of the newly-founded Royal 
Society, the Virtuosi, and the older scholastics, to whom 
Avicenna, Geber’s opponent, was a familiar name, were the 
theme of fierce discussion. Compare all this with the conditions 
of von Hiigel’s day. It is not too much to say that ultra- 
Modernism has its counterpart in Socinianism, introduced to 
Oxford by no less a divine than de Cressy, chaplain first to 
Strafford, then to Falkland, and finallv a convert to Romanism ; 
that Henry More’s Theism, Hobbes’ uncompromising Materialism, 
the Cartesian Ontology, and Molinos’ Quietism, are all repre- 
sented in modern thought. It is even a matter of curiosity to 
note that, while Geber looked back, as to « tutelary saint in 


alchemy, to ‘“‘ Mary the Jewess”’ (still commemorated in the 
French bain-marie), seventeenth century English mysticism 
was powerfully influenced by St. Teresa, and von Hiigel again 
and again makes as a pivot of his thought St. Catherine of Genoa, 

Now, coincidences are coincidences, and the foregoing may 
perhaps sound forced. As a matter of fact, their scope and 
pertinence might have been considerably enlarged. There may 
be readers of John Inglesant, a book, in spite of its eccentric 
arrangement of Italian history, brimful of peculiarly accurate 
data, who would do well to turn again to it, as a vivid picture 
of its period. Shorthouse had several] objects in writing his 
romance, and one which he lays stress upon is to underline 
the many resemblances between the seventeenth century and 
the present day. 


So we take up The Works of Geber, faithfully Englished by 
R. R., a Lover of Chymistry. Exactly reproducing the italics, 
capitals, and wood-blocks of the original, the book is, thanks 
to Dr. Holmyard, enriched by a valuable Introduction, and 
supplied with an absolutely indispensable glossary. For the 
alchemists employed a number of allegorical words for metals, 
chemicals, and processes. lr. Holmyard is preparing a complete 
edition, in Paris, of Jabir’s Arabic works, with an English 
translation ; Dr. Martin Plessner has in hand a critical edition 
of The Book of Seventy, of which two Arabic texts were dis- 
covered in Cairo in 1926. The importance of this discovery lies 
in the fact that only Latin translations of Jabir had hitherto 
been known, and a good deal of scepticism had existed as to the 
authenticity of ‘‘ The Sum of Perfection,” which forms the major 
part of the reprint now before us. Was not ‘* Geber”’ merely 
an authoritative name for mediaeval scholars to shelter under ? 
In the light of the Cairo find, Dr. Holmyard says “* No” very 
decisively. He assigns to Jabir a high place in the hierarchy of 
science, especially as a careful experimenter, and tells us that, 
whatever light the future may bring on “* The Sum of Perfec- 
tion,” it is not unworthy of what we do know of the Muslim 
scientist’s work. The Introduction is a good piece of argument 
and biography. And there we must leave the labours of Richard 
Russell ;_ they will afford much food to the curious. Only, we 
look at their date, 1678, and wonder. There must have been 
two Englands at the time, and they do not seem even to touch. 
Sir Thomas Browne could peacefully create his immortal English 
prose ; Evelyn could tend his gardens; Russell and Ashmole 
busy themselves with alchemy and chemistry ; even a magistrate 
such as Reresby could write his diary—as though no Oates were 
swearing away innocent lives, no Exclusion Bills tearing Par- 
liament after Parliament to pieces, no sinister Shaftesbury weav- 
ing endless spider plots, and no idler of a King were about to 
show himself a greater than Shaftesbury at his own game. It is 
all passing strange. 

To Baron von Hiigel’s writings, Mr. Algar Thorold con- 
tributes a brilliant preface. It is brilliant precisely because 
it throws light on the Baron’s profound mentality. Most of 
the book consists of commentaries on this or that doctrine of 
St. Catherine of Genoa. But every doctrine was founded on 
some vital experience, and it is a very apostle of experience 
who makes his verdict and extends and iJluminates the aspect 
of truth under discussion. At times von Hiigel’s style is difficult 
and intricate; always he demands the utmost attention from 
his readers. But Mr. Thorold makes a convincing definition 
of the two ways of apprehending religion. There is the geomet- 
rical method, of which the ‘* encyclopaedic ” Croce gives perhaps 
the best living examples. Every truth is seen inside a luminous 
outline; “ within that flaming rampart lies truth ; outside it, 
error.” Dogmas and schools of thought and anathemas spring 
from this habit of the mind. The Baron’s was of another cast. 
For him, just as alchemy turned to chemistry, so with religion. 
What began as intuitive experiment became experience. But 
we had best take von Hiigel’s own words, written in a letter to 
Wilfrid Ward: ‘* Minds belong to two classes, which may be 
called the mystical and positive, and the scholastic and theo- 
retical. The first of these would see all truth as a centre of intense 
light losing itself gradually in utter darkness; this centre would 
gradually extend, but the borders would ever remain fringe, 
they could never become clear-cut lines.” And he goes on to 
describe the danger to such a mind’s faith, the ruin to its happi- 
ness, if it were forced to commit itself absolutely to any border 
distinctions. There can be no doubt that in his description of 
this mystical intuition of truth Baron von Hiigel was describ- 
ing his own religious experience. There is intense conviction, 
many ramifyings, as in a mine, of interacting perceptions, 10 
the thought of this great mystic. Happily, the Church of Rome 
knows a true mystic at sight, and “ the goodly fellowship of the 
prophets ”’ is allowed to sing in its midst. W. K.Fe 
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NEVINSON THE ELDER 


Last Changes Last Chances. By H. W. Nevinson. 
15s. 


It is characteristic of Mr. Nevinson that he should have been 
able, without padding, to fill three volumes with the story of his 
own life. It is a life as remarkable for the spirit in which it 
has been lived as for the richness of incident in every 
stage during his crowded half-century of work and adventure. 
At the end of the second volume, More Changes More Chances, 
Mr. Nevinson, one of the most accomplished of war corres- 
pondents, was entering upon what proved to be a long and 
harassing struggle with Whitehall for the right to a post on the 
Western Front. Kitchener, as we all know, thought corre- 
spondents had no claim to any place in war, and hence, 
although Mr. Nevinson was in France for the landing of the 
first British army, and at the time of the Armistice, his main 
adventures during those years were at the Dardanelles. He saw 
the great tragedy of Gallipoli and became its first official 
historian. 

A good part of Last Changes Last Chances is concerned with 
the Near East, and the last experience here recorded is a journey 
to Palestine and Iraq two years ago. Mr. Nevinson awoke 
one morning in Jerusalem to a birthday which announced the 
undeniable fact that he must now consider himself an elder: 
*‘it was ridiculous, and therefore true.’”’ From that point of 
illumination he could look back upon a career that had included 
soldiering, crusading on behalf of many causes in England 
and Ireland, journalism under sometimes very uncertain 
conditions in London, and correspondence in war and peace 
between Washington in the West and Bengal in the East. 
In this third volume there are no chapters of greater interest, 
after those dealing with Gallipoli, than those in which are 
recorded, from intimate personal knowledge, the events of the 
final stage of the Irish struggle, together with the Roger 
Casement affair. His story of that tragedy should have special 
value for whatever historian may attempt to write an objective 
account of the events of the crucial year 1916. To-day and at 
any earlier date in his career, nothing has seemed more absurd 
to Mr. Nevinson than the association of his name with lost 
causes or forsaken beliefs. He contends that he has never 
crusaded except on the winning side. For himself at all events 
the causes were always the indubitably right ones, and here, 
as in the two preceding volumes, they are recalled with an 
enthusiasm that is all the more attractive because partly veiled 
by a style of witty and ironic detachment. 


Nisbet. 


THREE TRAVEL BOOKS 


Travels in Hope. By James Mitne. Drawings by DoNnaLp 


MAXWELL. Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

Off the Beaten Track in Southern France. By Roy Exston. Bell. 
8s. 6d. 

Denmark. By H. C. CriveE Howzanp. Illustrated by A. 


HEATON Cooper. Black. 7s. 6d. 


These “ wayfaring essays’? of Mr. Milne, illustrated with 
colour drawings by Mr. Maxwell, achieve something like an 
ideal collaboration between author and artist. The latter 
is well known as a painter of the English countryside, and 
this book shows that his touch is as deft in depicting foreign 
lands. The former needs no introduction as an essayist of 
travel, and these slight sketches—none of them more than a 
dozen pages—achieve almost without exception the feat of 
saying something worth while about familiar scenes. Each 
of the author’s twenty-two essays is matched by the artist’s 
success in his own medium in capturing the spirit of the place 
similarly. This collaboration is in a sense daring. To con- 
centrate on places familiar to the average travelled person is 
inevitably to challenge comparison with predecessors in the 
same field, and it says much for both author and artist that 
they pass this test with distinction. They begin in London, 
with ** The Heart of the Empire,” the Cenotaph. They sketch 
such London scenes as Piccadilly ‘‘ up,’’ Bond Street, and 
Harley Street; then, after an impression of Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and the Highlands, pass to Brussels, Paris and the 
Riviera, Lisbon, Geneva, Rome and the Vatican, Naples and 
Capri, Vienna, Prague and Budapest. They give a glimpse 
of the Sahara in Tunisia, and conclude with impressions of 
Quebec and New York. 


Mr. Elston is a more practically adventurous traveller, though 


—e 


some of his tracks are scarcely so unbeaten as his title would 
suggest. Most travellers in France know their Avignon and 
Arles, for example, and Rocamadour and Les Baux can scarcely 
nowadays be regarded quite as terra incognita. But some of 
the river valleys to which the author introduces us, such as 
the Lot, the Dordogne, and the Dréme, with their picturesque 
towns like Cahors, Souillac, and Die, break more or less new 
ground ; and only the hardy pedestrian has penetrated such 
mountain recesses as the Cirque de Troumouse and the Upper 
Ossau in the Pyrenees, and the less frequented paths through 
the Basses and Maritimes Alpes. The author is excellent 
company in these sketches of his ‘“* somewhat inconsequential ” 
travels, “taken from his impromptu notes, and filled out, 
where he thought it to be appropriate, with the lore of more 
adequate predecessors.’ There is an appendix, giving itineraries, 
costs, and candid information about hotels, which will be service- 
able to any reader who may be tempted by the racy text and 
admirable photographs to follow in the author’s footsteps. And 
how pleasant it is to find a travel book adequately equipped 
with a select bibliography, an index, and a map ! 

Denmark is a country somewhat undeservedly off the map 
of most English travellers, and the collaboration of Mr. Holland 
and Mr. Cooper should do something towards placing it there. 
This is the first book in colour to be published on Denmark, and 
the artist, already known as a painter of Norway and Sweden, 
does his utmost with the less romantic scenery of the country, 
The author’s text makes no claim to historical or other com- 
pleteness, but merely seeks to present some pictures of the 
land and its people, supplemented by some description of things 
seen which left the most vivid impression on his mind. It is 
a readable book. 


ECONOMICS WITHOUT TEARS 


The Money Game. (How to Play It. 
Economic Education.) 
12s. 6d. 


We have learned in the last ten years how gross and how 
widespread is the ignorance about sundry important economic 
questions, and above all about money. Mr. Angell is not content 
merely to deplore this ignorance, which has involved the world 
in untold miseries and calamities. He insists that it must be 
remedied. But how? It is all very well to say that everyone 
should be taught economics; the trouble is that economics, as 
we generally try to teach it, is a difficult subject to grasp. He 
has therefore thought out a novel device—a game of cards— 
for making it easier. The game is entertaining and affords 
plenty of scope for the exercise of skill and of the 
gambler’s instinct, and Mr. Angell has found that it can be 
thoroughly enjoyed as well as understood by children in their 
teens. It is hitched on to a diverting story of a shipwrecked 
sailor, possessed of nothing but his wits and two lumps of gold, 
who teaches a primitive island population the uses of money 
and the development of their industries. The rules of the game 
and instructions how to play it are set out fully and 
clearly, and a pack of cards and “currency notes” are 
included in the book. But this is not all. In a long chapter on 
“‘ what the games teach,” Mr. Angell has many interesting and 
suggestive things to say about money, the controversies to 
which it has given rise and the common fallacies about it. 
Incidentally he gives some amusing illustrations of the pre 
valence of these fallacies in quarters that ought to know 
better. 

Of course, it is not pretended that these games of cards are 
a substitute for economic text-books, or that they will teach 
the whole truth about currency questions. What they will do, 
it is claimed, is to show up errors, and to put the student in the 
way of understanding economic questions who will only be 
fogged by abstract explanations. Few people, says Mr. Angell, 
could make anything of chess from an oral explanation without 
pieces and board, and few people will grasp the functions of 
money through mere words and mathematica] symbols. It 
remains to be seen how far his device will carry the many. There 
remains also the larger question, whether this method can be 
pushed further in the educational field. Mr. Angell, while he 
shows a becoming modesty about his own invention, hints at 
possibilities. But these are for the pedagogues to consider, 


A New Instrument of 
By Norman ANGELL. Dent. 


For the reviewer it must suffice to say that the Money Game 
offers amusement for all and is most certainly worth a careful 
test by teachers of economics. 
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Seventh Thousand. 


LETTERS OF THE 
EMPRESS FREDERICK 


Edited by the Right Hon. SIR FREDERICK 
PONSONBY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. Illustrated, 25s, net. 








EARLY LIFE OF THOMAS HARDY, 
1840-1891 


By FLORENCE EMILY HARDY. With portraits and 
illustrations. 18s. net. 





AFTER THIRTY YEARS 


By the Rt. Hon. THE VISCOUNT GLADSTONE, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. With portraits and other illustrations. 
21s. net. 





HISTORICAL AND MILITARY ESSAYS 
By the Hon. SIR JOHN FORTESCUE, K.C.V.O., LL.D., 
D.Litt., author of “ A History of the British Army,” etc. 
10s. 6d. net. 





WORLDS WITHIN WORLDS 


A Book of Travel Sketches. By STELLA BENSON. 
With illustrations by the author. 8s, 6d. net. 


The Bookman: “If you want something exhilarating, 
something refreshing, something entirely different from any- 
thing else that you have been reading lately, get a copy of 
Miss Stella Benson’s ‘Worlds Within Worlds.’ ” 





THE TAGORE BIRTHDAY BOOK 
Selected from the English Works of RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Edited by C. F. Anprews. With portraits, 
7s. 6d. net. 





THE MAGIC INKPOT 


A volume of Irish Fairy Stories. By the MARCHIONESS 
OF LONDONDERRY. Illustrated by 16 coloured plates 
and numerous black-and-white decorations by Epmonp 
Brock and Lapy MARGARET STEWART. 15s. net. 





CHILDREN’S EDITIONS. 


KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES 


KINGSLEY’S HEROES : 
GREEK FAIRY TALES 


With sixteen coloured and many black-and-white illus- 
trations. 6s. net each. 





NEW 7s. 6d. NOVELS 
THE SILVER THORN 


A Book of Stories. By HUGH WALPOLE. 


WHAT IS LOVE? 


By E. M. DELAFIELD. 


THE SPACIOUS ADVENTURES OF 
THE MAN IN THE STREET 


By EIMAR O’DUFFY, author of “King Goshawk 
and the Birds.” 








omem=sMACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2—memmmm 


+. TWO 
GIFT BOOKS 
WINGS of SONG 


The Authentic Life Story of 
ENRICO CARUSO 


By Dorothy Caruso and Mrs. Torrance Goddard 
Bound in cloth with 16 illustrations. 16s. 

Daily Mirror: “ Quite one of the most amusing books of 
the year.” 

Sunday Graphic: “ A very lively piece of work . 
colourful personality.” 

Daily Telegraph: “ Crowded with intimate personal recol- 
lections.” 

Eve: “A most delightful study.” 

Spectator: “Simplicity and charm. . 





~~ full of 











. excellent.” 


EASTERN WINDOWS 


By Elizabeth Keith 
One volume with 12 beautiful colour plates. 21s. 
Public Opinion: “ A very beautiful book . . . remarkably 


_ interesting . . . a travel art-book of unusual character.” 
Times: “ Abounding in deft and humorous touches.” 


Edinburgh Evg. News: “ Represents fascinating reading.” 
Sheffield Indpt.: “ Outstanding as a work of art.” 




















Send for Autumn List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, B.C.4. 


Also Publishers A ener: MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN, 1/- each Monthly 











COMELY BOOKS 


POEMS by EDWARD MacLYSAGHT. Art Canvas. 5/- net. 


‘Mr. MacLysaght, whose ‘ Irish nee” attracted a well 
me oad attention, is endowed with . ‘ e imagination that makes 
of the common objects of experience’ something memorable and _indi- 
vidual, -This poet deserves to be widely read.”—Sunday Times. 


SARA’S SEVEN HUSBANDS, *, Satire of Yesterday, To-day, 
and To-morrow. By R. E. 5/- net 


TOLD IN SERBIA, Fifteen Peasant Stories. 
GEOFFREY C€. GRANT. 3/6 net. 


TO AUTHORS 


Authors are invited to submit manusc 4 suitable for publication in 
book form; Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Drama, etc. All MSS, 
sent will receive prompt and ‘careful consideration, “ T.P.’s Weekly”’ 
says: “As a publisher in the wider field of London, I notice that Mr. 
Roberts still gives a personal and graccful form to the books he is 
producing.” 


Translated by 


GEORGE ROBERTS, 
14 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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A faultless dinner ends with 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American - 25 for i/1e 
American DeLuxe - 25 for ap 
De Reszke Virginia: 20 for 1p 


Tenor (Turkish) - ag for s/s 
Egyptian Blend - 260 for aj- 
De Reszke Turks - 10 for 1) 
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J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD.,, 86, PICCADILLY, Wa 
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RHAPSODY 


A Dream Novel 
by 
ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


With illustrations 
in colour and black-and-white by 


DONIA NACHSHEN 


Rhapsody contains the essence of Schnitzler’s 
genius, just as he, in his polished and subtle 
work, represents the essence of traditional 
Viennese culture. 


Rhapsody is too poised and well bred to 
offend; but it presumes a knowledge and an 
acceptance of life, and may not be judged by 
standards of puritan restraint or callow 
nervousness. Whether the adventures of Dr. 
Fridolin are indeed dream-adventures the 
writer with characteristic deftness leaves to his 
reader’s imagination. But that they are vivid 
and lovely no one in sympathy with Schnitzler’s 
philosophy of life will wish to deny. 


Printed throughout in black and 
grey-blue 
Edition limited to 1000 copies 
Price 25s. net. 


10 Orange St. W.C.2 
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A LIBERAL PROTESTANT PLEA 


Catholicism and Christianity. By C. J. Capoux. Allen ang 
Unwin. 21s. 

In a portentous volume of some seven hundred pages, 
sponsored by Dr. Vernon Bartlet, Dr. Cadoux produces an 
encyclopedic vindication of progressive Protestantism. Its 
avowed aim is to pave the way for the reunion of Christendom 
upon a Liberal Protestant basis, an excursion into optimism 
beside which the most passionate advocates of the League of 
Nations may bow their abashed heads. The book is extremely 
pleasant to read, both because it is beautifully printed, and 
because its author is transparently anxious to be fair and 
courteous. He probably regards his opponents as men crippled 
by minds which they have deliberately closed ; but he never 
uses so much as a single slighting phrase, and he is at immense 
pains to let them state their own case in their own words, 
Theological disputation has never produced a book so com- 
pletely free from odium theologicum, and Dr. Cadoux displays 
a most admirable and Christian temper throughout. The 
argument naturally pivots on the ancient dispute about the rea} 
seat of authority in religion. In effect, though not in phrase, 
he distinguishes three main seats—Scripture, the Church, and 
the inner light. He finds it easy to be unanswerable in demon- 
strating that even a future Pope depends in the first instance 
on the inner light, and in this connection quotes the egoism of 
Newman’s Apologia to great effect. But it never dawns on 
him that if John Citizen’s inner light possesses validity, the 
sum total of, say, 5,000,000 such inner lights, massed into a 
homogeneous church, and incorporating many wiser and better 
men than an average individual John, may reasonably claim a 
superior or more extensive validity. In other words, from this 
single standpoint, the authority of Dr. Cadoux’s Church is not 
in essence very different from that of Rome, though it expresses 
itself in other forms and with a very different emphasis. 

Reduced to its simplest form, the controversy stands precisely 
where it has stood so long. One believer cries to another, 
“My inner light is purer than your inner light!” For this 
reason the book has something of the same tang as some quaint 
medieval document, breathing of worlds outworn. It may be 
compared with the singularly courageous second chapter of 
Baron von Hiigel’s St. Catherine, which is far more liberal than 
Dr. Cadoux ; for it says, in effect, ‘‘ My inner light does not 
speak with the same voice as yours ; yet both possess a genuine 
validity.” A religious controversialist who cannot admit the 
validity of two contrasted religious experiences must not be 
astonished if he fails to carry conviction in these days. It is 
only fair to add that the case for Liberal Protestantism, as 
against Rome, or even as against Hickleton, could hardly be 
better put. But the book will achieve nothing towards reunion, 
and little towards mutual understanding. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


French Novelists: Manners and Ideas from the Renaissance to the 
Revolution. By F. C. Green. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Professor Green. of Toronto, has written a full analysis of a com- 
plicated subject in a notably short space, and anyone beginning a 
study of French literature during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries would do well to fix his landmarks by just such a liberal 
survey as this. It is comprehensive in two ways, working on a broad 
conception of the novel as a prose fiction presenting “a probable 
reflection of some aspect of life,” and not forgetting the tributary 
foreign streams that feed the main current of the national literature 
under review. To the beginner, the clarity of historic outline in 
Professor Green’s study should be valuable. But the more adept 
may quarrel, mildly perhaps, with the somewhat conventionalised 
strictures he is apt to make on the entertainers of the Crébillon 
school, or with his reluctance to enter into the psychological nature 
of the “sensibility ” of the eighteenth century readers of Marivaux, 
Madame de Tencin, or the Richardsonian brood in general. It is 
not often, however, that a literary study of such a wide sweep 
of detailed activities is so simply and readably handled. 


The Tragic Empress: Intimate Conversations with the Empress 
Eugénie. By Maurice PaLfoLocue. Translated by Hamiss 
Mites. Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 


Between 1901 and 1919 (not 1911 as the title-page states) M. 
Paléologue had thirteen long conversations with the Empress Eugénie 
in which he questioned her with regard to her part in and knowledge 
of all the main crises of the last ten years of the Second Empire. 
She knew and urged his intention of ultimate publication, and deliber- 
ately made her replies as full and frank as possible. Perhaps she 
made them franker than she knew. M. Paléologue has been an honest 
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by Eldon Rutter 


The Holy Cities 
of Arabia 


With Frontispieces, Maps and Plans 
2 volumes. {2 2s. net. 


First Reviews 


THE NATION says : “ The best work of travel 
to be published this year. Here is a piece 
of true literature.” 

THE SPECTATOR says: “. . 
book.” 


. a memorable 


by Emil Ludwig 


Goethe 


“This life of Goethe is a real gain to us; it 
affords most fascinating reading.”—J. G. 
Robertson in THE OBSERVER. 

“ The best of his biographies—lively and 
fresh.”—G. Lowes Dickinson in THE NATION. 


Third Edition. IIllust. 2 vols. £2 2s. net. 
by Fulop-Miller 


Rasputin 


“Absorbing reading.”—Prince Mirsky in 
THE OBSERVER. 

“ A masterly portrait.”"—DAILY NEWS. 

“ The authentic biography.” —MORNING POST. 


Second Impression. Illust. 21s. net. 


by Percy Robinson 


To What Red 
Hell 


A Drama of Two Families 
“ Amazing sincerity and passion.”—DAILY 
HERALD. 
“Struck the note of genuine tragedy.”— 
DAILY NEWS. 
“A thundering good play.” SUNDAY TIMES. 


Cloth, 5s. net. Paper, 3s. 6d. net. 


by Henry Williamson 


Tarka the Otter 


His Joyful Water-Life and Death in the 
Country of the Two Rivers. 
The book that won the Hawthornden Prize, 
1928 
“A remarkable book.” —THOMAS HARDY. 
7th Impression Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 























24 Bedford Street 
London, W.C.2 
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THE PEOPLE’S ALBUM 
OF LONDON STATUES 


Described by OSBERT SITWELL 
Drawn by NINA HAMNETT 12/6 net 


Also a Fine Edition, printed on Handmade paper, 
limited to 116 copies, of which 100 only are for 
sale throughout the world. Numbered and signed 
by the Author and Artist. Buckram. 42/- net 


“What Miss Hamnett and Mr. Sitwell have done 
is to take the London Statues out of their limbo 
and bring them home consistently in line and 
words respectively; and we are enchanted at the 
result."—The Times Literary Supplement. 


“As a book of history this product of the wit- 
tiest of modern draughtsmen, and one of the 
noted trio of iconoclasts, takes a lot of beating; 
as a commentary on our national taste in public 
monument, it leaves nothing to the imagination. 
Miss Hamnett surely never had a more provoca- 
tive theme, nor Mr. Sitwell a more suitable 
topic. There is enough quiet humour in this 
volume to fill a library."—The Sphere. 


“For those who delight in urbane satire, gentle 
humour, and delicate irony, I prescribe this 
book.”—The Daily Express. 


DUCKWORTH 
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A LITTLE LESS THAN 
GODS 
By FORD MADOX FORD 7/6 net 


“This convincing portrait of Napoleon at Elba 
helps to keep Mr. Ford where he was, as our 
prince of romancers.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


By HUGH KINGSMILL 
With 4 Portraits. Cloth. 12/6 net 
A brilliant biographical and critical study of the 
poet. 
“An admirable exercise in wit and under- 
standing.”—Sunday Dispatch. 


DISCOVERIES & 
ADVENTURES IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
By Dr. THOMAS GANN 
32 pages Illustrations. 21/- net 
“Dr. Gann here describes the wonderful dis- 


coveries of relics of the ancient Maya civilisation 
. . an exciting volume.”—Daily Express. 


THE STATION 
ATHOS : TREASURES OF MEN 
By ROBERT BYRON 
With 32 pages of IIlustrations. 18/- net 
“Reveals a travel-writer of sly urbane wit and 


all-inclusive observation.”"—Mr, ARNOLD BENNETT 
in The Evening Standard. 


Gerald Duckworth & Co., Ltd. 


3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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recorder, and these revelations (as he undoubtedly realised) reveal 
nothing so clearly as the egotism, self-delusion, vanity, ineptitude, 
and ignorance of both Napoleon III. and his wife. After so many 
years Eugénie, with all her boasted knowledge of politics, could 
still see in the past only the “brilliant and glorious achievements 
of our reign,” and brooded upon the injustice of historians in stressing 
the Mexican and 1870 disasters. Over the Republic she could only 
shake her head: ‘“ People no longer seem able to speak in the name 
of France; they always seem to be afraid or apologetic. What a 
contrast to the fascinating brilliance and proud speech of our diplo- 
macy! You cannot imagine how superb the tone of the Emperor’s 
expression was. And everywhere, of course, in London, in St. 
Petersburg, in Berlin, in Rome, in Vienna, his slightest word made 
the most striking impression. No other sovereign could speak in 
that tone!” Such a typical piece of nonsense might almost be 
left to speak for itself, were it not likely to lead to the under-rating of 
the definite historical values of this book. The Empress’s royal 
incapacity to see beyond our own doorstep could scarcely be exagger- 
ated, but her testimony as to her own part in affairs is evidently 
sincere and not to be overlooked. M. Paléologue’s spoken and 
written comments amount to a careful editing. 


Labrador Looks at the Orient. 
Jarrolds. 15s. 


Sir Wilfred Grenfell cannot complain if the world identifies him 
wholly with Labrador, since he proclaims himself on his progress 
through the East as a British missionary bringing everything to the 
test of his special experience in the West. But he was reared, he 
tells us, in an atmosphere of India, many members of his family 
having been in the Services. Therefore, alike as the descendant 
of soldiers and administrators and as the benevolent autocrat of the 
Labrador coast, he believes altogether in government and the governing 
Briton. A hundred years of self-government in Labrador, he says, 
“has not given us a single road around the country.” His eastern 
journey begins in Egypt and Palestine; he goes through Irak to 
India (where he has the “ great privilege’ of a talk with Gandhi), 
to Malaya, China and Japan. His book is a straightforward narrative, 
to which he adds a good deal of condensed history, revealing much 
more knowledge of the East than most travellers, even very well- 
educated travellers possess. Sir Wilfred is simply himself all the 
way—keenly interested in the Bible lands, enthusiastic over what 
British and Americans are doing, not unduly discouraged by anything 


he saw either in India or in the Far East. His many photographs 
are good and well chosen. 


By Sir Witrrep T. GRENFELL. 


Early English Intercourse with Burma. By D. G. E. Hari. Longmans. 
12s. 6d. 


British Routes to India. By H. L. Hoskins. Longmans. 30s. 


Professor Hall, of Rangoon University, has done a notable piece 
of research in a virgin field. From 1755 the story of English inter- 
course with Burma is fairly well known, but the three preceding 
centuries had never been explored in the records until Professor 
Hall undertook the labour that has resulted in this book, which should 
be attractive to all students of British-India history. The first Euro- 
pean known to visit Burma was a Venetian merchant, Nicolo di 
Conti, who got to Ava in 1485, and wrote an eyewitness’s account. 
Ralph Fitch, whose name is prominent in the annals of Moghul India, 
was in Burma in 1587 ; in 1612 Thomas Samuel entered upon a remark- 
able adventure, and in 1647 the East India Company’s first factory 
was established at Syriam. Professor Hall deals very fully with the 
history of that trade centre, which was destroyed in 1743. The 300 
years lying between Nicolo di Conti and that event, which closed the 
first stage of the Company’s dealings with Burma, make a chapter 
in the history of the Eastern trade as interesting in its way as the 
more familiar stories of Bombay and Bengal. 

Dr. Hoskins’ book belongs to an exceptional class, for it is the work 
of a professor of history at Tufts College, Massachusetts. Beginning 
with the first stage of Britain’s interest in the Egyptian trade, and 
the opening of the overland route to India, Dr. Hoskins examines 
the Napoleonic designs and the subsequent shaping of Britain’s 
Eastern policy; the attempt, twenty years before the Suez Canal, 
to develop the Euphrates route, and then the huge complex of interests 
involved in the Canal and the Franco-British control of Egypt. He 
ends the story with the Gladstone Government’s intervention in 1882. 
The book, which is an exceptionally good specimen of American 
printing, is thoroughly documented and indexed. 


Memoirs of the Count de Grammont. By Count ANTHony Hamitton. 
Translated by Horace WaLpoLe. Lane. 25s. 


The Bodley Head has done excellently in the matter of this 
renowned example of Anglo-French memoirs, The edition, printed 
on pure rag paper and plainly bound, is set in Venetian old-style 
monotype, has been executed by the Dutch house of E. J. Thieme, and 
is limited to one thousand copies. A biographical introduction, 
undated, gives briefly what is known of the life of Anthony Hamilton. 
He belonged to the Abercorn family and was born in Ireland about 
1640. As a Catholic refugee he entered the army of Louis XIV., was 
in Ireland as a Privy Councillor during the brief interval of James ITI., 
and after the Boyne settled permanently in France. 


Hamilton’s 
sister was married to the Count de Grammont. 


It was about the 


year 1704 that he set to work upon the memoirs of his brother-in-law, 
How far they were dictated is unknown, but it is likely enough that 
the greater part of the material was obtained direct. The Count 
died in 1707, Hamilton living until 1720, when he died at St. Germain, 
The author of the introduction speaks of the memoirs, rather affectedly, 
as “‘a beauteous and graceful monument.” It is more to the purpose 
that they are altogether entertaining. In this fine edition they make 
two hundred and thirty spacious pages, and there are excellent 
wood engravings by Mr. Wilfred Jones. 


Mr. Punch’s County Songs. By E. V. Lucas. Illustrated by 
E. H. SHeparp. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Lucas had the dual good fortune of getting a novel idea and a 
perfect illustrator, so that the County Songs represent a partnership 
as agreeable as that already established by Mr. Shepard with 
another member of the Punch circle. Every song is a little success, 
Sometimes Mr. Lucas packs it with history ; sometimes he devotes 
it to a single topic—as Gloucester to the Graces and Bucks to its two 
poets, Cowper and Gray. Frequently Mr. Shepard puts into the 
pictures some feature of the county that his colleague has not 
contrived to work into his rhymes. The literary allusions are very 
neat, particularly those to the gloomy passions that in Sussex “Sheila 
loves to write about,’’ and Mr. Bennett’s resolve ‘to tell, and tell, 
and tell again, how many Towns make Five.” Now and again Mr. 
Lucas has to confess in the notes a geographical slip in the songs, 
and he does it amusingly. We note a few still to be corrected. 
London has been a county for forty years, which is rather more than 
“‘a few.” ‘* Every other house ’’ seeming to provide tea is not by 
any means peculiar to the Wye Valley. A century ago, surely, 
Coleridge was not drifting about between Wordsworth at Rydal and 
Southey at Keswick. The local pronunciation of Fallodon would 
spoil one of Mr. Lucas’s good lines. And he is many years out in 
the date of The Shropshire Lad. 


The Structure of the Novel. By Epwin Murr. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Muir has made an interesting and valuable addition to the 
literature about the novel. It is only natural that we should wish 
to know what it is; and,in the absence of an Aristotle or a Boileau, 
to put it in its place. Everyone can say what he likes about it, 
and how varied are men’s opinions on this subject may be judged by 
comparing Mr. Lubbock’s The Craft of Fiction, Mr. Forster’s Aspects 
of the Novel, Mr. Carruthers’ Future of the English Novel, and 
now Mr. Muir’s Siructure of the Novel. They all say something 
different, and all are interesting. While Mr. Forster’s book is 











LIFE ONDER 
THE SOVIETS 


By ALEXANDER WICKSTEED 
With a Foreword by Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB 


6s. net. 


The author has lived for the last five years in Moscow, 
and here gives a plain, straightforward account based on 
fact and personal observation of how the Communist 
doctrine is working out in terms of everyday life. 


“This bold book contradicts nearly all our popular ideas 
about present conditions in Russia. ... No one at all 
interested in Russia should miss this fascinating book.”— 
tvening Standard. 


“Truth—at last! What exactly is happening in Russia? 
Mr. Alexander Wicksteed answers that question in the 
way we want it answered. He tells us how people live 
their day-to-day lives. He takes us shopping; he takes us 
for a walk in the streets; he guides us gently into 
restaurants and night clubs. We travel with him on the 
railways, enter the schools and universities, and are made 
free of flats and lodging houses, concerts, theatres and 
cinemas. This, one feels convinced, is the real thing.”— 
Star. 
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WISHART & COMPANY 













ANGELS 


“Complete ac- 


—The Times Literary Supp. 


5s. net 


HUMOURS 
UNRECONCILED 


A Tale of Modern Japan 


“This really brilliant tragi-comedy 
. .. presented with amazing vitality 
and dancing malice.”—-S pectator. 


“Mr. Sherard Vines is also a 
genuine artist. This... is a spark- 
ling, scintillating piece of work.” 

—Edward Crickmay in the Referee. 


By 


SHERARD 
VINES 


7s. 6d. net. 





complishment .. . 
Poems by amusing . . . a pol- 
Edgell ished, ironic prose.” 
Rickword 





WINTER SONATA 


A Novel by 
DOROTHY EDWARDS 


“ Rewards its reader with a pleasure intense 
and fine.” —S pectator. 


“The sensitive reader will derive an 
exquisite pleasure.”—Queen. 


“The perfection of restraint.” 


—Mr. Gerald Gould. 


“A lovely and a forbidding book.” 
—Mr. Cyril Connolly. 













6s. net. 
By the same Author 


RHAPSODY 


THE 
HIGH 
PYRENEES 


Summer & Winter 
By Becket Williams 





19 Buckingham Street, W.C. 2. 


Map and 28 Illus. 7s. 6d. net. 

















“A MASTERPIECE” 


says J. C. SQUIRE of 


EDMUND BLUNDEN’S 


UNDERTONES 
OF WAR 


10/6 net. 
Printing. 


Demy 8vo. Fourth Impression 





“A superb book and an invaluable document. 
... He has here presented a war that I recog- 
nise at cnce, the real thing... . It is a great 
feat.”—J. B. Priestley in The Evening News. 


“The loveliest, the most poignant and endur- 


ing thing which the war has produced .. . 
the noblest and manliest.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“The book we all would have written if we 
could.”—-R. H. Mottram in The Daily News. 
“That milestone among war-books which we 


had hoped to come upon as we followed a 
painful road.”—Times. 


“War without trappings.”—Daily Mail. 





R. COBDEN-SANDERSON, 
17 THAVIES INN, E.C. 
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SHEED & WARD 


RONALD KNOX 
ESSAYS IN SATIRE 


288 pp. C. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


And in an edition limited to 250 copies signed by the author. 21s. 


“Some of the most entertaining as well as effec- 
tive satires in the language.”— Times Literary 
Supplement. 


“Entirely delicious.”—Daily Mail. 
“Impossible to stop reading.” —Nation. 














JACQUES MARITAIN 
THREE REFORMERS 


LUTHER—DESCARTES—ROUSSEAU 


288 pp. 6 plates. 7s. 6d. 


“ The book is brilliant, delightful and easy to read. 
. .. Maritain is the lyrist of Thomism, the cham- 
pion of intellectualism, his essays are worth reading, 
both for their individual merit and because they 
indicate a very significant current of contemporary 
thought.”—Times Literary Supplement. 








31, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 4. 
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probably the most amusing, Mr. Muir is original in this, that 
he emphasises a far more fundamental and impersonal point of view 
than any of the others. His particular merit is that he refuses to 
elevate his favourite kind of novel into an archetype to which all 
novels should conform, and also refuses to be influenced by fashion. 
If his argument is metaphysical rather than aesthetic, it is also 
admirably clear; and, as he points out, the aesthetic vocabulary 
(rhythm, pattern, etc.) is vague and can have a different sense for 
every critic, while his own metaphysical terms (time, space, causality) 
have at any rate an approximately identical content for everyone. 
Mr. Muir draws general distinctions and shows how these exist in 
various types of novels and are necessary to them. He leaves room 
for the reader to make his own finer distinctions, in which aesthetics 
and personal prejudice will find a place. But he is not entirely 
unbiassed. He is aptly critical of the “‘ period,” with which such 
established figures as Mr. Wells and Mr. Galsworthy made their 
reputations, showing that this type differs from the true novel of 
society as, for example, a fashion-plate differs from a Gavarni. 


Noah’s Cargo: Some Curious Chapters of Natural History. 
JENNISON. Black. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Jennison, the former head of the Belle Vue Zoological Gardens 
in Manchester, has gathered together in this entertaining book a 
large number of animal stories, many derived from his own observation 
or at first-hand from other observers, others culled from the literature 
of East and West. Particularly interesting are the descriptions from 
contemporary sources of the menageries established by the kings 
and princes of the ancient world. Mr. Jennison has ransacked the 
ages for these accounts, and especially for the earliest references to 
animals with which the modern world is familiar. The talking 
parrot, for instance, has been the pet of most civilised peoples, and 
was described in 401 B.c. by a Greek physician at the Persian Court 
as a bird speaking the Indian language by nature but able to learn 
Greek. Of ancient menageries that of Ptolemy Philadelphus was 
probably the largest, though not the completest, the world has known ; 
and it seems to have contained a polar bear. The performing animal, 
again, made a comparatively early appearance, while, of course, 
as panders to the cruelty of the Pagan world the great carnivora 
always had their value, from the time of Daniel to that of the early 
Christians. Mr. Jennison has many good stories for lovers of animals, 
the best probably being those in the chapter devoted to the anthro- 
poids. Jungle and zoo and circus all vield their quota of yarns; 
and the numerous illustrations, many taken from old pictures, prints 
and sculpture, add to the interest of the book. 


By GEorGE 


Charles Darwin : 
Murray. 21s. 


When the reader, taking up a new Life of Darwin, finds the first 
two chapters headed “ Why Dr. Grant liked young Darwin,” and 
“Why young Darwin was astonished at Dr. Grant,” he will recognise, 
notwithstanding the publisher's name, that this is yet another 
American retelling of the story, especially of The Origin of Species 
and its effect upon the time. Mr. Ward, who is the author of several 
popular scientific books, addresses himself to the need of the United 
States, where Darwin has once again become a name of terror. He 
goes over at considerable length the voyage of the Beagle and the 
various stages of the work that lay between Darwin’s return to 
England in 1836 and the publication of the epoch-making book in 
1859. Mr. Ward has performed a conscientious task, quoting liberally 
from letters and other personal records. His book is very readable ; 
indeed, it should be serviceable for many readers who may prefer 
to have a plain narrative of this kind, putting the man into an almost 
day-to-day relation with his researches. There are twenty-seven 
illustrations, very well chosen. 


the Man and His Warfare. By Hensuaw Warp. 


About Motoring 
THEOWNER-DRIVER IN WINTER 


HIS is the time of year at which even a modest and 

energetic motorist wishes that he kept a chauffeur. 

Routine duties connected with the car which entail] 
no anxiety in June become very tiresome. Chief among them 
is starting the engine on cold mornings. It can almost always 
be effected by mere prolonged use of the electric starter, but the 
drain on the accumulator is serious in any case; excessive use 
of the lamps exhausts the cells still further ; and few long drives 
by daylight are undertaken, so that the replenishment is inade- 
quate. Unless the engine is exceptionally docile, the starting 
handle should always be utilised for shearing the films of con- 
gealed oil inside the engine. The ignition switch should be 
kept in the “ off” position, and the handle should be pulled up 
half a dozen times smartly; this simple dodge relieves the 
accumulator of most of the stress. The thinnest winter oil 
permitted by the manufacturers should replace the summer 
lubricant in the sump. Really obstinate engines should have 


a 


their radiators filled with hot water whenever possible. If the 
engine is inclined to stop repeatedly after first starting, parsj. 
monious use of the strangler is advisable, for it is apt to floog 
the cylinders with fluid petrol, which washes off the oil, ang 
produces excessive wear. The engine can usually be kept running 
by rapid oscillation of the hand throttle between the shut and 
quarter open positions. When the car is at last taken out of 
the garage, it may be apt to stop, and this tendency is reduced 
if a thermostat is fitted, to restrict the circulation of the water 
until the jacket is really hot. Many modern cars lack thermo. 
stats, but any garage will supply a first-class adjustable thermo. 
stat (the “ R. P.’’) for 28s. 6d. 
* * * 

Frost in the garage is only formidable in really bitter weather, 
or when a flimsy shed is located in an exposed position. For 
ordinary garages in the milder countries a first-class radiator 
muff will protect the water system against ordinary cold weather, 
and is useful when the car is parked out of doors, whilst its 
‘** blind ” may be left down for a mile or two after starting out, 
in order to warm the engine up. A muff does not, of course, 
protect the engine jacket at nights, for which purpose rugs or 
sacks or a heavy horsecloth should cover the entire bonnet. 
In extremely cold weather, or indeed throughout the winter 
when the garage is exposed or flimsy, further precautions are 
needed. The simplest and cheapest method is to buy a large 
galvanised can, and drain the water system every night, refilling 
with hot water next morning. Hardly more expensive is the 
common plan of placing a miner’s safety lamp under the bonnet ; 
any garage will supply a dependable lamp at a low price; or if 
the garage is wired for electricity, a low consumption bulb will 
keep the bonnet temperature above freezing point. It is unwise 
to depend upon emergency protection, as emergencies may 
atch the owner napping or even away from home. Some form 
of protection should be applied continuously. 

* * 

On the road fog and skids are the chief seasonal enemies. 
Fog is so paralysing that it should never be faced voluntarily, 
It converts the headlamps into real enemies, as the fog reflects 
their light backwards. Only side lamps can be lit, and they 
will not penetrate the blanket, and serve only to prevent head-on 
collisions with some other vehicle which is groping blindly along. 
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Co-operative Investment 
Trusts 
A Use for Iidie Money 


From time to time you may have money 

available for which temporarily you 

have no use. This money may be put 

aside for some purpose which does not 

arise for weeks or for months or never 

at all. How much more satisfactory 

would it be if this idle money could earn 

for you 5 to 53%. This can be done by 

holding the 5% (Minimum) Withdraw- 

able Preference shares of First, Second 

or Third Co-operative Investment Trusts. 

Your money is safe, every £5 is secured 

on at least £20 worth of invested capital 

(issued capital exceeds £2,500,000). 

Shares can be withdrawn on demand. 
: 


ny 


Dividends 5% on shares held for short 
periods, and 53% when shares are held 
more than six months prior to certain 
dates — dividends are paid without 
deduction of income tax. 


ParticuLars anD APPLICATION Form WILL 
Bz Sent on Receipt or AttacHep Coupon. 


- First, Second and Third Co-operative 


Investment Trusts 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2 
Please send me full particulars of your Preference Shares. 


Name .. 
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There are cars that are safe on 
smooth roads—the Lancia makes 
the rough road sate and smooth, 


ANCIA 


LANCIA (England) LIMITED 
LANCIA WORKS, ALPERTON, Nr. Wembley, LONDON 
Telephone: Wembley 3266 


London Distributors : 
Lendon & Counties Aute Distributors, Ltd. 18 Berkeley St. Piccadilly, W1. Mayfair oso 
North of England  istributors : Northern Counties Aute Distributors, Ltd., 28, Victoria St, Manchester 
Scottish Distributors ; Moir & Baxter, Lta., 2-4 Castie lerrace, Fdinburch 
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- a secret blend 
of rare 
tobaccos / 








LAMBERT & BUTLER’S 


WAVERLEY 


ORIGINAL BLEND SCOTT BLEND 
Oss & 1/0 2 Per 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO.{OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LTO. 
WA 395 

















Bermuda .... “the Riviera of 
the West ”.... where temperate 
and tropic zones seem to mingle 


.... freesias, narcissi and jon- 
quils growing wild along the 
roadside . . . . gardens full of 


roses ....a port of call on the 
perfect winter cruise.... 


From Liverpool, Jan. 
17th, Southampton, Jan. 
19th, by the famous 
20,000 tons cruising 
Cunarder, “ LACONIA.” 


39 days—from 90 gens. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


From Southampton, Mar. 2nd. 
23 days—from 45 guineas. 


ATLANTIC ISLES 
& NORTH AFRICA 


From Southampton, Mar. 28th. 
16 days—from 30 guineas. 


Write for illustrated folder to Cunard 
Line, Liverpool, London, or local 
agents. 


Cunard 


Winler Cruises 
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Some lamp or other—preferably a special foglamp mounted 
low down on the nearside dumbiron, and covered with a yellow 
disc—should be set so as to light up the nearside edge of the 
road a few fect ahead of the car. Even then the windscreen 
will probably have to be opened wide, and the safe speed will 
not exceed single figures. In extreme cases one of the passengers 
may have to tramp ahead with a pocket torch ; one thick night 
last winter the present writer required ten hours to travel 
from Twickenham to Brighton, and hairbreadth escapes occurred 
at short intervals in spite of the crawling methods employed. 
The garage is the proper place for a motorcar on a foggy night. 
* * * 

Skidding will not trouble the experienced driver of a modern 
car, which holds the road far better than those of a decade ago, 
and thanks to fourwheel brakes and adhesive tyres can be 
stopped on slime without much deviation from the straight. 
But the novice, who learnt to drive on the summer roads of 
1928, must reduce his speed very appreciably at this time of 
year. He cannot pull up his car abruptly as he did in August, 
nor can he swing round corners at the accustomed pace, With 
a substantial reduction in his general speed, careful cornering, 
and progressive as opposed to violent braking, he will be safe. 
If he maintains his summer driving habits, he will savour some 
breathless and terrifying moment, for his ton or two tons of 
metal will slip clean out of control, and he will only have his 
lucky stars to thank if he does not capsize, or collide with some- 
body. 

* *« + 

As soon as snow and ice coat the roads, the novice is best 
indoors, for even an expert is apt to meet his Waterloo under 
such conditions. Parsons chains are the only safeguard. The 
cost and labour of fitting are hardly worth while for motorists 
who can afford to stop at home when winter takes the land in 
his grip; such occasions are neither frequent nor prolonged in 
southern England. The professional man, who must defy 
weather risks, and the resident in the north will find chains 
essential, and should procure a set before the snow comes. 
With their aid really steep hillscan be climbed over a film of wet 
ice ; without them, the best car is apt to be helpless or uncon- 
trollable. R. E. Davinpson. 


THE CITY 


EW YORK seems to have recovered pretty quickly from 
N its severe shake-out at the end of last week, which 
has encouraged our markets to make a better showing. 
Another example of the American influence is that of the big 
Ford issue on this side, which was, of course, immediately over- 
subscribed. Although there has been a great deal of stagging, 
it is probable that this share will go to a considerable premium. 
The advent of this concern with its large-scale operations is 
hardly a bull point for British motor car shares. Argentine rails 
are conspicuously firm, which may not be entirely unconnected 
with the registration of a company entitled the Foreign Railways 
Investment Trust, of which Viscount St. Davids is Chairman, 
with an initial capital of £500,000. Generally speaking, I see 
nothing to go for in our markets this side of the New Year. 
* 


At the meeting of the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment 
Company held in Johannesburg a few days ago, Mr. S. B. Joel 
made some informative statements regarding the production of 
diamonds and the state of the diamond market. He revealed 
the fact that as a result of the big increase in the production of 
alluvial diamonds, the Diamond Syndicate at the end of 1927 
had accumulated a stock worth £8,000,000. Meanwhile the 
South African Government has afforded the necessary protection 
by legislation, and the alluvial production showed a definite 
decline. In spite of rich discoveries in two districts, Mr. Joel 
said that the market had remained unshaken and sales have 
been “‘ extraordinarily satisfactory,” especially during the second 
half of the current year. Central Europe, which not so long ago 
was a seller of diamonds, has now become a buyer. The South 
African Government, having joined the ranks of diamond 
producers, has interests identical with the other producers, and 
the stocks of diamonds in the hands of the Syndicate have been 
appreciably reduced. Mr. Joel referred to the absurd state- 
ments which have appeared in sections of the English Press, 
and have been broadcast all over the world, that diamonds were 
being picked up as big as marbles and sold at half-a-crown. He 


remarked : ‘‘How such false and irresponsible statements can get 
into print and be circulated, I cannot for the life of me conceive.” 
The price of diamonds to-day is higher than a year ago, and the 


Saat 


stability of that market is well maintained. These statements 

should restore confidence in the shares of the big diamond pro- 

ducing companies, and is another point in favour of the Rand 

Selection Corporation, with the prospects of which I dealt last 

week. That company, by the way, has intimated that it wil] 

pay a dividend to shareholders on the register at December 31st, 
* * * 

The more or less continuous fall in the quotations of home 
railway Ordinary stocks should be no surprise to regular readers 
ofthiscolumn. The administrations of one or two of the railways 
are endeavouring to cope with the situation, but their handling 
of railway traffic in the past would not appear to warrant the 
opinion that they will be more successful by taking on in addition 
road and air transport. In fact, if one of the companies follows 
the policy adopted during the past few years, which consists of 
doing whatever its locomotive superintendent tells it, it is more 
likely that an attempt will be made to substitute steam for the 
internal-combustion engine as propelling power for both motor 
trucks and aeroplanes! Each stockholder of the Great Western 
Railway has received a circular letter with the lithographed 
signature of Viscount Churchill, the Chairman, begging him or 
her to secure additional business for the company. Stockholders 
are asked to use the Great Western Railway whenever possible, 
and to encourage their friends to do likewise, to refrain from 
using competing road services, and to make the greatest possible 
use of the company’s rail and dock facilities for the conveyance 
of traffic and consigning it by G.W.R. whenever practicable, 
A printed postcard is enclosed, enabling the stockholder to give 
advance information to the company of any likely traffic that 
could be diverted to the Great Western route. I wish it were 
possible to admire this display of enterprise, but I am afraid it is 
a waste of energy. The average stockholder is not in the habit 
of forwarding heavy consignments of goods, and the stockholder 
who wishes to travel from York to Brighton is not likely to 
change his or her destination to Weston-super-Mare in order to 
travel Great Western. In fact, the circular is merely a repetition 
of the old attempts to divert traffic from one company to another, 
there being still scope for this mischievous activity in the case 
of towns like Liverpool and Bristol, which are served by more 
than one of the groups. If the railways were run as one system, 
either on behalf of the State or even as one company, all the 
suggestions made in this circular would be unnecessary. If 
among the stockholders there are a few manufacturers and 
others who can control any considerable amount of tralfic, they 
are probably at the same time stockholders in the other groups, 
and by acting upon the suggestion made would be merely 
‘“‘ robbing Peter to pay Paul.” The circular looks like a director’s 
idea. The Southern Railway, thanks to its electrification policy, 
is the most promising of the big four, and its 5 per cent. Preferred 
Ordinary may be worth buying at 73, as it ought to be able to 
pay the full 5 per cent., on which the yield is practically 7 per 
cent. A. Emin Davies. 











Assets Claims Paid 
£12,000,000. £36,000,000. 





BY APPOINTMENT, 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1885, 


EVERY CLASS OF INSURANCE BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED. 


Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, Esq., J.P. 
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SAUNT TONE 


INVESTING 
MADE EASY 


By ARNOLD HORE and 
FREDERICK W. CARTER 
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Cr FOuNpvep 181% cr’ 
“4T mutuat LF © 
Funds: 27 Millions 


Do you read the financial columns 
of your paper? Do you want to 
make money rather than lose it 
over your investments? — The 


OPS OED NS A Oe RE ee! 


authors of this handy little book 
are authorities on their subject, 
and in simple language they give 
much sound practical advice about 
investing. They explain, too, all 
about “bears,” “bulls” and 
“stags,” “contangos,” “ guinea 
pigs,” and “ window-dressing.” 


5s. 


LONDON : 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 


La 
. 


LARGE Bonuses LOW Non-Profit Rates 
LIBERAL Conditions | LOW Rate of Expenses 
, HIGH Surrender Values | NO Shareholders 





TAKE TIME BY THE FORELOCK! 


By taking out a With-Profit Policy before 
31st December next you will secure a 
share in the Division of Profits to be made 
early in 192. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 9, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
(G. J, LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary). 
LONDON OFFICES: 28, Cornhill, E.C.3 and 17, Waterloo Place, S.W.1 
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THORNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 


“a BoOOoKs 


“An Epic.”—The Times 


The Cause 
A Short History of the Women’s 
e ALLOWS Movement in Great Britain 


Mrs. Ray Strachey 


B Al ! “Full of drama.”—Spectator. 


“An inspiration to those who read its 





pages.”—Public Opinion. 

By SELDON TRUSS “An exciting story ... told with dignity 
and force.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“J thoroughly enjoyed it from start to 





“A ‘thriller’ of distinction in this era meatier tse 

of ‘thrillers.’ Mr. Truss has the trick a 

of this particular type of story to Off the Beaten Track in 

perfection. Anything more eerie than : 

the first chapter it would be difficult Southern France 

to imagine, and the effect is secured Roy Elston 

by such simple artistry and apparent “ Roy Elston’s delightful book . . . fine com- 

absence of effort.”—A. Polsue Rowe pany either for the fireside or Ser a holiday 

in The Daily Telewagh in the beautiful land.”—Evening Standard. 
— “Full of information . . . an essentially 

~~ attractive book.”—Field. 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
LONDON: G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 


Sunday, December 16th, at 6.30: ‘The Price of Peace.” 
Georce A, INNES. 


| AND PRISON METHODS.—Lectures by CHARLES 


HEASE. Write for vacant dates and terms 20 Brighton Road, Stoke 
Newington, London 


Speaker : 











EXHIBITIONS 
SOCIETY OF WOOD ENGRAVERS’ ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
‘ 2. STELLA CROFTS POTTERY AND STONEWARE, 


REDFERN GALLERY, 27 Old Bond Street. 
Admission Free 


BEERBOHM'’'S “€G Hee tT é.”* 
Exhibition of 120 new caricatures 

and Exhibitions by VERGE SARRATT and MAK. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-6. 


THEATRES 


ROYALTY. (Gerrard 2690.) Evgs. (except Dec. 24) at 8.30. 


“BIRD IN HAND.” A Comedy by John Drinkwater, 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30, 
Christmas Matinées, December 26, 27, 28 and 29, 


TRAINING CENTRES 
AST LONDON COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY COURSES (N ARTS, 
(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). 


Now Open. 


— = 























(University of London, E. 1).— 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 4ND ENGINEERING 


Fee {22 108. a year. Residential Halls 
for Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post free.—H. J. WIGNALL, Registrar, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGR, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
im this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends ove: 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 


Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis. Netball, etc, 
Fees, (165 per annum —FPor prospectus, applv SECRETARY. 








SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 
ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 


beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 


to health and physical develupment. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualitied staff. Principal Bexta 8. HUMPHREY 


HE MAYNARD'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL BEXETER. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
High-class Boarding and Day School, 


Headmistress: Miss Dixon, B.A, 
playing fields, Fully qualified staff. 


Spacious and well-equipped buildings and 
Modern languages a speciality, Prepafation 

or Universities, (Individual care given in boarding houses, 

HBAD MISTRESS, 








HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ 


SPRING CRUISES, 1929. 


CLUB. 





I.—S.S, “ Asia,”” Displ t T ge, 9,890. March 27th to April 16th. Venice 
Ithaca, Pireus (for Athens), Constantinople, Cos, Rhodes, Delos, Nauplia (for 
Mycene), Katakolo (for Olympia), Spalato, Venice. 

II.—S.S. “ STELLA D'ITALIA,” Displacement Tonnage, 11,500. April 3rd-23rd, 
Venice, Aktion, Itea (for Delphi), Piraeus (for Athens), Constantinople, Crete (for 
Knossos), Nauplia (for Mycenz), Katakolo (for Olympia), Ithaca, Ragusa, Venice, 
II1l.—S.S. “ THEOPHILE GAUTIER,” Displacement Tonnage, 10,300. April roth 
30th. Marseilles, Pirwus (fur Athens), Thermopyle, Tempe, Besika Bay (for Troy): 
Smyrna (for Ephesus), Samos, Patmos, Delos, Crete (tor Knossos), Syracuse, Pestum. 
Naples, Marseilles, 

The Year Book for 1928 now ready with this year’s Lectures: THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREECE ON HUMAN LIFE, T. R, Glover, LL.D.; ELEUSIS AND THE 
MYSTERIES, The Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson, SYRACUSE AND AEGOSPOTAMI 
N. Whatley ; LESSONS FROM GREEK HISTORY, the Hon. Edward Lyttelton : 
ATHENS THROUGH THE AGES, Prof. E. S. Forster; THE ASSEMBLY at 
ATHENS, Leonard Whibley, and others: with list of Members; 126 pages, Cloth 
bound, ¢/-, from The Secretary, 3 Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W.1, 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., S8t. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


ATH. } hour by tram. 
Mod, terms, 








Vegetarian guest house. 
El. light.—G. ToLLEMACHE, Batheaston. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1, First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
rooms. Blectric radiators in all bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast and Attend- 

ance from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Veyetarian, 
guest house for Christmas holidays or winter residence. Beautiful situation, 
South aspect.—Mrs. WYNNE, 


Fine view, 











ASTBOURNE.—2 Jevington Gardeus—a high-class vegetarian 
guest house at reasouable terms. Full particulars en request. Come for a 
MERRY XMAS.—Mrs, P. H. RocERs, (Cookery Diploma.) Tel. 866. 


OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.— Winchmore,’’ Knyveton Road. 


Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, gardem amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 
24 gns. Tel. 3130.—Miss GamMBLE. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
With baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift, 











FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


EWBURGH HOUSE, (82-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
oished Rooms and Furnished Sub-iets. Gas fires and rings in al) private 


tooms, constant bot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 
Telephone: Western 4948. 








Prospectus from the 
SCHOUL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.2. i13.—Healthy, happy home life for a timited number of boarders, 
Entire charge taken (f desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching (s based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
OTEELB. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs &. Mo Semwcer, rr? Albert Bridge Road, 8.W. cr. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres) 550 ft. anove sea-level). Boarding-schoo) for Girls, 10 to 18 








years. Montessorie Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to g years. Good general 


education oa uutural lines, New Ideals in Education" applied. Individual 
time tables, Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze EHurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 
Games. Anima! pets allowed.—Apply to Principat. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Gardens, W. «4 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special 


feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 5. Terms moderate. Prospectus 
on application 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
@ne old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18), Head- 
master: Josepa WickateeD, w.a. Free discipline, individual time-table, 

open air 


. F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A.(Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A, 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet 


above sea level, Entire charge taken tf desired.—The Rock, Reigate Will. 
Gurrey 


MALTMAN'S GREEN GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Mise Chambers. Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistrese of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the Schoo! is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
commuaity ; to encourage self expression. to increase resource and initiative by 
tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medica) Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work im Music or Art. 
Blocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a@ year 
sea-level and is ov grave! «oil 
of «4 actes 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 

Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Onpgerv Symes, EsQ., M.D. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BakER, 8.A. 

The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground 

close to open country, and within easy reach of Bristol, Tudividual Time-tebles, 


Preparation for Universities School Journeys Abroad. Junior Branch. For 
further particulare apply to the Secrrrary 





Colet 











Fees, inclusive of Zurhythmics, 
Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
The house is delightfully situated in ite own grounds 





Bristol. 





SITUATION WANTED 
OOK-HOUSEKEEPER.—Advertiser 
(50). Flat, London. One or two people. Efficient, hard- 


working, clean, well educated, pleasant. Salary {60.—Write Box 465, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2, 





wishes recommend 
Daily he!p. 


lady 


HARMING VILLA, best part Mentone, to let cheap.—Box 467, 
a 


NEw SrAreEsMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C 





MISCELLANEOUS 
MAS PARCELS OF FRUIT AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Direct from the importers. Case of roo Selected Oranges and 45 large 

Grape-fruit at special price of 30s. Also case of 42 lbs. Oregon Newtown 
Apples, or Jonathans, at 15s. 6d. 300 Selected Denia Oranges, 3058. Bag of Mixed 
Nuts, 12 lbs., 12s. All carriage paid in England and Wales, Scotland 3s, extra, 
Satisfaction or money refunded. Send order with remittance to MILLBURNS, 
Dept. 9, 22 Billiter Street, London, E.C, 3. 


ENUINE CHINESE LACQUERED TEA CHEST, bird-and- 
flower design, a beautiful, lasting Gift; size 10} in. by 74 1n,. by 7in.; 
complete with 5 lbs, extra choice China Tea, direct from the Importers, only 

358. Chinese Wooden Chest, with 5 lbs, Choice China Tea, 20s. Decorated Tin 
Canister, with 1 lb. choice China Tea, 5s. All post free in U.K. Teas are unscented, 
but with delicate fragrant aroma. The freedom from tannin makes them particularly 
suitable for weak digestions. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded,—Send 
prepaid order to Watson & Co., 2/3 Portsmouth Street, London, W.C. 2. 


LOTTED CREAM (Devonshire) guaranteed fresh from pure 


whole milk, Send P.O. 2s. 6d. for trial order (} 1b.).—Lorpsmeap Dairy, 
Mere, Wilts. 














EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, 
plain or in the famous “ Fair [sle "* Patterns, from the real soft, light, elastic, 

mative wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send 
postcard for illustrated booklet to: S.T.59, Wu. D. Joanson, Mid- Yell, Shetlands, 


IRED OF GASPERS ?—Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, pure 
Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the connoisseur, Only 

6s, pet roo, plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for too, fd. 300, gd, 
1,000 POST FREE for 57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers, 
FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes 

Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully-matured and carefully blended. 

A smooth, sweet smoke, 7s. 9d: per 100, postage 3d. extra; 3%s. od. for 

$00, postage yd.; 758. od. per 1,000, POST FREE. Send remittance to manufacturers, 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO LTD. 90 PICCADILLY, W.t. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.— James St. TWEED Depot, tog Stornoway N.B, 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 


Write OsRoRNRS 27 Eastcastle Street. London W 1 





$00 | 


7. 











from 2 gns.— 











EADERS of “THE NEW STATESMAN " are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose of making known 
their wants Smal! prepaid advertisements ate charged at the rate of One 

Shilling and Ninepence per line per insertion (A line comprises about nine words.) 
One line should he added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Advet- 
tisement Manager, Taz New Statesman, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway. Londot, 
W.C.3. 
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The Books to » tw pm “ALL” your 
Christmas Gifts are to be found at 


A. & F. DENNY’S 


| A New Illustrated Catalogue 


| which includes the latest of everything, and in addition a 
complete list: of the Popular Pocket Edition, 


is now ready. 





A Copy will be sent post free on receipt of address. 


A & F. DENNY, LTD., 163a, Strand, W.C. 2. 
(Opnccite Bush House.) 
| This shop will be open u uneil 50 "clock o on Saturdays, December stk and | 22. 




















BOOK BARGAINS FOR PRESENTS. 

| W.ite tor Catalogue No. 317. Books in New Condition at Bargain 

Piices suitable for Presents and Prizes. Illustrated Books, Gift- 

books, Books of Travel and Biographies. With a special section of 
Children’s Books, 

W. 


HEFFER & SONS Ltd, 
GOOD BOOKS BOUGHT. 

















CAMBRIDGE. | 
Heffer, Cambridge. 
WRITE FOR LIST OF BOOKS WANTED. | 


You can’t possibly get Wet in the genuine 


si, MATTAMAC’ SZ 


STOP™“PROQOF 
ya easel yet folde soy 4 handful oN Now SOLD DIRECT 
to the Public only at previous Trade prices. 11! Models, 15 Shades, 40 Sizes, 
every Model reduced 6/- im the £. Write for Ilustrated Booklet B130. 
Sole Makers: Pearson Brothers (G&H) Ltd. 
Burleigh House, 254 Regent St., London, W. (6 doors from Oxford Circus). 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
VPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TVPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 

(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele: Holborn 6182. 

a cee MSS., PLAYS. etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist. —Mrs. Brooker, «6 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 


VPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed, 
All work checked. —Mrs. SLaTerR, § High Holborn, W.C.1, Chancery 8280, 


Telephone: 862. Telegrams and Cables: 



























































ISS E. BERMAN,—Shorthand. Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly, Gerrard 1747. 

Fyne MSS., Plays, etc, accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap. —Darry, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N. 5. North 3607, 
iit UWUDGCGDLGOGLOLLOUGOUDUOGUG GLE GG OLED 
ty Vy 
Give Low’s C 
Y) (Yh, 
“|\ulve Lows Cartoons |% 
%, leg 
‘| this Christmas Zi 
Yi } Vy 
Y Framed Sketches—2s. 6d. each. Postage Ly 
hi and packing ls. for 1 or 2 pictures. ty 
y Black polished wood frames 13” X 83”. i, 
4, y. 2 
% Unframed Sketches—ls. each, postage Ly 
% ld. extra. ie 
% '. 2 
ij Portfolios—3s. Y, 
Yi ~ ° ° $7 
vs Complete Set of Sketches in Portfolio— Hi 
% 23s. post free. Y 
ye 7 

9% 

% SUBJECTS: Y 
ys Y 
74 1 Mr. H. G. Wetts 11 Lorp BEAVERBROOK te} 
4 2 Mr. Ramsay MacDona.p 12 Mr, PHitip SNowpeN ty 
% 3 Mr. ArNotp BENNETT 13 Mr. Hivaire Bettoc ly 
i 4 Lorp Oxrorp 14 Mr. Winston CHURCHILL LY 
i 5 Mr. Josepu Conrap 15 Mr. J. L. Garvin Ly 
ii 6 Sir W. Joynson-HicKs 16 Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON l4 
% 7 Mr. Bernarp SHAW 17 THe Lorpo CuieF Justice he 
% 8 Mr. Lroyp Georce 18 Mr. Aucustus JouNn Y, 
% 9 Mr. St. Loe STRACHEY 19 Mr. J. H. Tuomas YY 
% 10 Sin Austen CHAMBERLAIN 20 Mr. Ropert Lynp Y 
; 4 
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WINTER in the | 
COALFIELDS | 


Chronic Distress 








T has to be admitted that there is no immediate é 
way of dealing with the unemployment in the 
distressed areas except by relief of one kind or another. 
It has also to be admitted that the present amount of =} 
relief from all sources combined falls lamentably short 
of meeting the distress which is prevalent and chronic. i 
. .. A sustained effort of help will be necessary. | 
. . . Something more than a temporary emergency 
has to be envisaged. The needs of many thousands 
for many weeks have to be met.’ i 


—The Times, November 24th, 1928. q 


MONEY AND CLOTHING ARE URGENTLY _ |: 
NEEDED. ‘ 
Please send gifts, which will be gratefully — i 
acknowledged, to: ! 

Society of Friends (Quakers) 1! 


COALFIELDS DISTRESS; 
COMMITTEE 


(Chairman: Joan M. Fry). i 


Room N.S., FRIENDS wig EUSTON i 
ROAD, LONDON, N.V i! 


Clothing from the North ef Rego should be Mi 
@mesent to Friends Mectin ouse, Mount Street, Hi 
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A Postal Subscription to THE NEW | STATESMAN costs:— 





Sr sistny Dest fee 308. od. heirs a gh atin eames 
Three Months el d = = Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.O. 
Tet be — to The ten THE NEW STATESMAN, 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
ueen Street, Kingsway, C. 2. When responding please mention “ New Stateonen va 


RN 


EACH YEAR 


We need 1,000,000 contributions of 


FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and he 


“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
OVER 61,600 LIVES SAVED. 
Wili yeu give now, and remember the Life-beats in your Will? 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


5/- 5/- 














A CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR APPEAL. 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP °712:5°” 


1843) 


exists to give poor boys and girls a chance in life, and to 
help them to become good and useful men and women. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED <<. 


15,700 boys have joined the Royal Navy, Mercantile 
arine and Regular Army, 
9,800 boys have been assisted to emigrate or obtain 
civil employment. 
3,540 girls have been trained for domestic service. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Viscountess Lascelles. 
FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 

CONNAUGHT. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H FN taal Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON 
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Medici 
Christmas Dooks 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOKS 
FORTY-NINE POEMS OF W. H. DAVIFS 


Selected and illustrated in Colour and Line by ¥ ACYNTH PARSONS. 
Preface by W. H. DAVIES. Demy 8vo 8s. 6d. net. 

This beautiful volume is illustrated by the young 
genius whose pictures for Blake’s Songs of Innocence 
(2nd impression, 12s. 6d. net) created so much interest 
last year. 

“ Here is enchantment, a direct and simple technique, 
a vision as lucid as a child’s, but more than childishly 
tender, pitiful and wise."—Time €F Tide. 


AN ALPHABET OF MAGIC 
Poems by ELEANOR FARFEON, Illustrated with Pencil Drawings 
by MARGARET TARRANT. Size 9} x 6. 6s. net. 
Delightfully illustrated by Margaret Tarrant, one of the most 
popular of children’s artists, this new book from the author of the 
ever-green Martin Pippin in the Apple-Orchard has the true stuff 
of poetry and the true appeal to the romantic in young and old. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES 
With 24 Colour-Plates by W. RUSSELL FLINT, A.R.A. 253s. net. 
A beautiful edition which contains some of the best work Mr. 
Russell Flint has ever done. Uniform in format with the Medici 
** Morte d’Arthur.” 

Ask also for Russell Flint’s edition of KINGSLEY’S 
HEROES 75. 6d. net). 


ARTISTS AND THEIR FRIENDS IN 


ENGLAND «RO 1700 to 1799 
By WILLIAM T. WHITLEY. Illustrated. Size 94 x 63. In 
two Volumes. 425. net. 
“* A book so interesting that it seems but half its true length. . . . 
He would be a man of iron will who could find what he needed and 
read no more.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


SUSSEX IN TH® PAST 
By VICOUNTESS WOLSELEY. With 8 Colour-Plates by R. 
GARNET WOLSELEY. F'cap 4to. 153s. net. 
“It is a model of its kind. Lady Wolseley’s style is ideal for 


the purpose. It throbs with her love of the subject. A charming 
book.” —Field. 


A GLIMPSE OF GREECE 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With 42 Illustrations. Demy 8vo0. 
18s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe of 20 Copies, 363, net. 
“ Decidedly an addition to the shelf of books that both instigate 
and assist the art of humane, individualistic travel. There are over 
forty photographs and a first-rate map."—New Statesman, 


BRISTOL PORCFLAIN 
By FRANK HURLBUTT. With 8 Colour-Plates and 56 Half- 
Tones. Demy q4to. 635. net. 
A comprehensive volume, by an authority whose knowledge is pro- 
found and based on practical experience, which will prove invaluable 
to the serious collector, for whom facts, information and illustrations 
have been marshalled in the most accessible manner, 


HUGH WALPOLE WRITES OF 
THE HIDVEN OU .CHIS 


By GERTRUDE BONE. Decorated by STEPHEN BONE. 
F’cap 8v0, 35. 6d. net. [Also an Edition de Luxe of 50 Copies. 215.) 

“The most comforting thing read by me for many a day, because 
within the texture of its beautiful and sensitive prose all the glory 
of the craftsman’s spirit was enclosed.” —HuGu Wa pote in Morning 


Post. 

THE LIGHT FANTASTIC 
MONGREL PUPPY WHELP AND HOUND 
Decorated by CLAUDE LOVAT FRASER. Each 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Delightful Christmas-tide mementoes.”—Morning Post, 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
THE SUPPLICATION OF THE BLACK 
ABERDEEN 
The Christmas Card of the Year. Price 1s. (postage 3d.) 
eS 


WRITE FOR CHRISTMAS LISTS 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


GRAFTON STREET, W.1 




















METHUEN’S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Ideal Gifts 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


Ask to see the various volumes. They are priced to suit 
every pocket. 
THE HOUSE AT POOH CORNER 
By A. A. Mitne. Illustrated by E. H. SHeparp. 
7s. 6d. net; leather, 10s. 6d. net 
THE COLVINS AND THEIR FRIENDS 
By E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. 
A BOOK OF BROADSHEETS 
With an Introduction by Georrrey Dawson, Editor of 
The Times. 7s. 6d. net 
THE CALL OF ENGLAND 
By H. V. Morton. Author of “In Search of England.” 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
THE DESERT ROAD TO TURKESTAN 
By Owen Lattimore, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 21s. net 
MOTORING TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
By the Eart or CorrennaM. Illustrated by A. E. Horne, 
5s. net 





21s. net 


The Best New Volumes of Essays 


A ROVER I WOULD BE: Essays and Fantasies 

By E. V. Lucas. 6s. net 
OUT OF A CLEAR SKY: Essays and Fantasies 
about Birds 





By E. V. Lucas. 3s. 6d. net 
GENERALLY SPEAKING 

By G. K. CHESTERTON. 6s. net 
WONDERFUL OUTINGS 

By E. V. Knox (“ Evo ”). 5s. net 
THE GREEN MAN 

By Rosert Lynp (“ Y. Y.”). 5s. net 
READING FOR PLEASURE 

By R. Extis Roserts 5s. net 
ANCIENT MARINERS: A Book of Sea Yesterdays 

By C. Fox Situ. Illustrated. 6s. net 


Fun and Fancy 


HONEYBUBBLE AND CO. 
By A. P. Herpert. Author of “ Misleading Cases.” 


6s, net 

HERE’S MISERY ! 

By E. V. Knox (“Evoe”). Illustrated. 6s. net 
WARRIORS STILL AT EASE 

By AntHony ArmstroncG (“ A.A.” of Punch). 3s 6d. net 
MR. PUNCH’S COUNTY SONGS 

Written by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated by Ernest H. 

SHEPARD. 10s. 6d. net 
THE WORLD’S WORKERS 

By Harry GranaM. Author of “The World We Laugh 





In.” Illustrated by “ Foucasse.” 5s. net 
MORE LITTLE HAPPENINGS 
By J. JEFFERSON FARJEON. 3s. 6d. net 


Brilliant Pictorial Humour 
IN RED AND BLACK 


By Bert Tuomas. With an Introduction by Epcar 





WALLACE. 10s. 6d. net 
BRIGHT YOUNG THINGS 

By Lewis BauMER. 10s. 6d. net 
SOME MORE 

By Georce Morrow. 10s, 6d. net 
E. AND O.E. 

By ‘“ Foucasse.” 10s. 6d. net 





METHUEN & CO., LTD. 
36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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